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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Eighty-first Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


December 27th and 28th, 1945 


HE eighty-first meeting of the Society was called to order by 

the President, Professor Morton S. Enslin, at 11:00 A. M. 

on December 27th, 1945, at the General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

The Minutes of the 1944 Meeting were approved as printed in 


the JouRNAL (March 1945). Reports of the Secretary, the 
Treasurer and the Auditing Committee (Professors H. S. Geh- 
man and J. W. Flight) were presented and approved for publica- 
tion in the JouRNAL with the Proceedings. Special votes of 
thanks were accorded the Acting Secretary, Prof. C. M. Cooper, 
and the Treasurer, Prof. Pritchard, for the fine services rendered 
during this year. Following the Editor’s report, which was 
approved for publication, the Society gave a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Pfeiffer for his work in producing, under difficult circum- 
stances, a distinctive volume of the JoURNAL during this year. 

The President announced appointment of a Committee on 
Memorial Resolutions, consisting of Professors F. G. Lankard 
and E. C. Colwell, and Dr. R. H. Pfeiffer, to prepare appropriate 
minutes recording the deaths of prominent members during the 
year (see the Resolutions printed below). Members present rose 
in silent tribute to all those deceased during 1945, whose names 
were read by the Secretary. 

It was voted that hereafter the President and Secretary be 
authorized to include in the necrology, or in the preparation of 
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appropriate memorials, Biblical scholars deceased during the 
year who were not at the time of their death members of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 

The Society elected to membership 60 persons who had been 
nominated and were recommended by the Council, and re- 
instated two members who had previously withdrawn. 

Professor H. J. Cadbury, the Society’s delegate to the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, reported on the meetings of 
the Council. 

The Secretary reported the actions of the Society’s Council as 
follows: The Council re-elected Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer of Har- 
vard University as Editor of the JoURNAL for the year 1946, and 
as members of the Editorial Committee for a two-year term 
named those members of the Committee whose terms expired 
this year to succeed themselves; these are Professors Albright, 
Burrows, Cadbury, F. C. Grant, H. L. Ginsberg; the Council 
recommended, the Society concurring, that election of Honorary 
Members to the Society be postponed, owing to the still confused 
situation prevailing in Europe; the Council recommended that 
if conditions permit a meeting of the Society in 1946, such a 
meeting be held somewhere in New York City on Monday and 
Tuesday, December 30th and 31st; reports concerning the So- 
ciety’s three Sections showed that, though only one of them (the 
Pacific Section) had been able to meet during 1945, all of them 
are carrying on and hope to hold meetings in 1946. 

The President presented to the Society a matter submitted 
by Prof. M. M. Parvis, and approved by the Council, relating 
to the proposed production of an adequate critical apparatus of 
the Greek New Testament. ‘It is not our purpose,” the state- 
ment declared, ‘‘to publish a critical text. This critical apparatus 
is to contain evidence from uncials, the minuscules, the lection- 
aries, the versions, and the Fathers. Our goal is to prepare an 
apparatus which will be exhaustive. Our intention is to have the 
critical apparatus to the four Gospels ready for publication 
within the period of a decade.” It is understood that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is interested in this project to the extent of 
being willing to furnish labor for editorial work and certain 
financial aid. The Society voted approval of this project and 
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authorized the President to appoint a Committee to explore the 
matter further. 

On presentation of a proposal of Prof. Kenneth W. Clark, the 
Society voted that a Committee be appointed by the President 
to consider the feasibility of bringing together at determined 
intervals a New Testament Criticism Seminar for discussions 
and reports of special researches in the text of the New Testament 
and closely related subjects. 

It was voted that, in accordance with a proposal made by 
Prof. C. H. Kraeling, the Society’s delegates to the American 
Council of Learned Societies be instructed to raise with the 
ACLS the question of developing a suitable program for the 
republication, replacement, continuation or completion under 
American or international auspices of texts, grammatical and 
lexical tools, reference works and corpora of outstanding im- 
portance for Biblical studies formerly published in Germany or 
interrupted by the war. 


The Nominating Committee, consisting of Professors Dwight 
M. Beck, Henry S. Gehman and Frank G. Lankard, brought 


in its report and the following list of officers was elected by the 
Society for one year (except as indicated): 


Professor Leroy Waterman President 
President Ernest Cadman Colwell Vice-President 
Professor John W. Flight Secretary 
Professor James B. Pritchard Treasurer 
Professor Harry M. Orlinsky 
Professor Mary E. Andrews Associates in Council 
Professor Charles M. Cooper (Term expires 1948) 
Professor Morton S. Enslin 
i rd the 


The Society voted to express its thanks to the General Theo- 
logical Seminary for the hospitality which it received this year. 

The Presidential Address, entitled ‘“‘The Future of Biblical 
Studies”, (printed in this issue) was delivered by Professor 
Morton S. Enslin. 

Thursday afternoon, December 27, 2:00 P. M. The Society 
divided into two Sections. In the Old Testament Section, 
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presided over by President-Elect Leroy Waterman, the following 
papers were presented and discussed: 


By E. R. Lacheman: The Meaning of the Words Hebrew-Israel in the Light 
of Biblical Archaeology. 


The words Habiri/Habirai, Apiru, and ‘Ibri/‘Eber, in cuneiform, hiero- 
glyphic, and Hebrew, as well as Ugaritic ‘prm, represent the same ethnic 
group. The term is everywhere primarily a gentilicum and rarely an 
appellative. The characteristic common to all the passages mentioning 
these persons is that they are usually the remnants of larger groups which 
have been almost completely assimilated into the communities which 
received them. Only a few survived individually or in small groups. The 
‘ibri of the Patriarchal traditions was the Habiri/SA.GAZ of the Tell 
Amarna tablets. They were assimilated to Canaanite culture except for 
those who went down to Egypt. Historically speaking, therefore, there 
is no ‘ibri after the Exodus, only Israelites made up of ‘zbrim and other 
tribal groups. Archaeology confirms that the ‘ibrim made no cultural im- 
pression on Palestine, while the Israelites did. Therefore we should not 
speak of Hebrew culture, or Hebrew civilization, and perhaps even of 
Hebrew religion or language, but of Israelitic ones. ‘Eber after the pa- 
triarchal period is an archaism. 


By H. L. Ginsberg: The District of Mamshath. 


The geographical distribution of the Judean “royal” jar-handle stamps 
points to Jerusalem as the source of those which bear the place-name Mm3t. 
The latter was pronounced mamSatt <mamfSalt ‘dominion.’ Although the 
city of Jerusalem was the seat of government of both “‘Judah and Jerusalem”’, 
it is probably the last named — i. e. the principality of Jerusalem, in which 
some or all of the Benjamite territory wrested from Israel by Rehoboam 
and his successors was included — that was designated as Mamshath, in 
the sense of ‘royal domain.’ : 


By T. H. Gaster: The Canaanite Seasonal Myth: Observations on the 
Ugaritic Poem of Baal. 


The Ugaritic Poem of Baal (AB) is an allegorical myth of the seasons, 
probably enacted as a ritual drama. The nature of the allegory is readily 
explicable from Arabic idiom. Baal is the genius of the ard ba‘l, or rain- 
watered soil; Mot of the mawéat, or sterile soil; Yammu of the subter- 
ranean ocean (yam) thought to be the source of rivers and wadys; while 
‘Athtar, who rules temporarily on earth during the forced absence of Baal, 
is the genius of the ‘athari (or ‘aththari), artificially irrigated soil. 

The plot of the drama is virtually identical with that of the Babylonian 
poem Enuma Elish, which was likewise the libretto of a seasonal pantomime 
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(performed at the Akitu festival). The essence of the story is the combat 
between the god of fertility (Aliyan Baal, Marduk) and a marine monster, 
or genius of the subterranean ocean (Yammu, Tiamat). The climax is the 
victory of the former, his instaliation in a new palace and his adoration by 
the gods, over whom he becomes king. 

The hymn of adoration, sung by his divine subjects when the victorious 
god was formally installed, seems to have been a standard element of the 
dramatic ritual, and was therefore worked into the mythic versions which 
we possess. In Enuma Elish it is represented by Tablets VI and VII, and 
in the Poem of Baal by II AB, vii 25-41. 


This hymn tended to survive in the liturgical repertoire as an independent 
composition, detached from its mythological context. Psalm 29 is such a 
composition. Its background is the adoration of a Syrian storm-god by 
the court of the gods (b°né elim; cf. Ugaritic bn ilm), over whom he becomes 
king (vv. 1-2; 10). The adoration consists in the proclamation of his 
honorific titles (v. 2; k°bdd §°md) and is offered in his palace (v. 9c). He at- 
tains kingship by virtue of having subdued the stormflood (v. 10). The 
entire situtation, and many of the phrases employed, can be paralleled 
both from the Poem of Baal and from Enuma Elish. Verse 11 is not a 
liturgical addition, but an integral part of the adoration, being matched 
completely in the Babylonian poem. 


Psalm 93 and Nahum 1 1-11 seem to belong to the same genre. 


By Rolland E. Wolfe: The Mythological Aspects of the Jonah Story. 


The Jonah tale is composed of two basically different stories. Most of it 
consists of the author’s own original writing in his fictional account of the 
adventures of the prophet Jonah. The Mediterranean phase of the story 
was taken over by the author from current folklore as a fitting punishment 
for his villain. This basically adopted portion of the Jonah story is so much 
more spectacular than the author’s own wholly original writing that the 
latter is known by few people. Only the essentially non-Hebraic but more 
spectacular “‘fish-story”’ is remembered. 


By Frank North: The Two Baskets of Figs: a Critical Analysis of Jer 24. 


The basic narrative is: The Lord showed me two baskets of figs set down 
in front of the Temple of the Lord. One basket had good figs: the other 
basket had bad figs. And the Lord said to me, “‘What do you see, Jeremiah?” 
And I said, ‘Figs — the good ones very good and the bad ones very bad.” 
And the word of the Lord came to me, saying, ‘“‘As you would the good 
figs, so will I regard the exiles of Judah for good; and as you would the bad 
figs, so will I give over those who remain in this land to evil.” To regard 
the rest as natural elaboration both appeals to common sense and offers a 
simple and unlabored explanation of the textual phenomena. 
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By John W. Wevers: Double Readings in the Books of Kings. 


In order to preserve alternative readings, various means were employed 
by the Masoretes. The best-known of these is that of the Kethib-Qere. 
Two readings with equal textual support, however, were often perpetuated 
by conflate readings. Three sources must be investigated to determine 
these conflations: 1) the evidence of the ancient translations, particularly 
the LXX and the Greek recensions; 2) the internal evidence of the 
Masoretic text itself; 3) the Hebrew variants collated by Kennicott and de 
Rossi. The lastnamed has not been sufficiently recognized, and constitutes 
a valuable aid to Hebrew textual criticism. 


By C. Umhau Wolf: Traces of Democracy in Israel. 


Terminology, such as “‘elders,”’ ‘‘men of Israel,” “place of assembly,” 
suggests democratic procedure in certain affairs of Israel. The acceptance 
or rejection of a leader (judge or king) seems to parallel the consensus 
populi (cf. Judg 20 27 4.; II Kings 1112). The assembly had recognized 
judicial functions but it also seemed to exercise advisory, executive, if not 
veto, powers over the monarch. (II Kings 231 #.; I Sam 12 1-3; I Kings 
12 3 ff.) 


By Robert Gordis: The Original Language of Koheleth. 

An attempt has recently been made to demonstrate an Aramaic original 
for Koheleth. A careful study of the evidence proposed shows that there 
is no real proof or necessity for this translation-hypothesis. The alleged 
“‘mistranslations” either depend on difficulties of text or interpretation that 
are not real or do not solve the problems adequately. The “fluctuation” 
in the use or absence of the definite article is largely in accord with Biblical 
usage. All the phenomena of style and vocabulary in the book are naturally 
and adequately explained as the hall-mark of a Hebrew author who knew 
Aramaic and used it in his daily life considerably. 


In the New Testament Section, presided over by President 
Enslin, members heard and discussed the following papers: 


By Allen Wikgren: The Use of the Versions in the Textual Criticism of the 

New Testament. 

The ancient versions have not yet achieved their proper place in either 
the comprehensive presentation of the evidence for the New Testament 
text, or in its interpretation and use. Much preliminary work remains to 
be done in the study of MSS and the preparation of better editions; and 
certain cautions must be more adequately observed in the citation of their 
evidence. As textual study makes increased use of “rational” criticism the 
versional texts should achieve added significance; but this value will depend 
upon the fulfilment of the immediate desideratum of a full and accurate 
apparatus of their readings. 
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By Bruce M. Metzger: Recent Trends in the Textual Criticism of the Iliad, 
the Mahabharata, and the New Testament. 


In many respects the textual history of the national epics of ancient Greece 
and India is similar to that of the New Testament (particularly the Gospels). 
Recent textual critics of the epics (e. g. Bolling, Sukthankar, Edgerton) 
consistently favor the shorter reading. However, some textual critics of the 
New Testament (e.g. Clark, Sanders, Eisler), for various reasons, con- 
sistently prefer the longer reading. This paper seeks to acquaint the New 
Testament scholar with the work done by recent editors of the Iliad and the 
Mahabharata and to pose the question of its analogical bearing upon the 
textual criticism of the New Testament. 


By Merrill M. Parvis: An Attempt to Establish Relationships among Manu- 
scripts. 


This study grew out of a desire to work out a method which would make 
it possible to classify MSS objectively. In studying any text-type, we found 
it necessary to begin the study with one MS. Three steps must be taken: 
1) Identification of the primary witnesses to the text-type; 2) Testing 
each primary witness in the same way as the MS with which the study 
began; 3) identification of the distinctive witnesses to the text-type. This 
method, worked out in detail, verifies many of the classifications already 
made by textual scholars and suggests many new classifications. 


By J. Spencer Kennard: Did Jesus ever reside at Nazareth? . 


Every student in this field of studies is aware that the derivation of the 
Greek term Nazorean from Nazareth is a linguistic monstrosity. The diffi- 
culty of the derivation from the nazirite is that Jesus negated its ascetic 
qualities. Not so John the Baptist. Moreover, we have evidence that the 
term is more embracing than for followers of Jesus. Mark’s locating of 
Jesus in Nazareth is explainable on the ground of prophecy and of a desire 
to exonerate him from subservience to the Baptist. A better case can be 
made for Capernaum as Jesus’ boyhood home. 


By Lucetta Mowry: The Poetry of Jesus? 


During the past forty years there has become noticeable in the literature 
of New Testament criticism a growing tendency to assert that certain 
sayings of Jesus were originally uttered in poetic form. The work done by 
scholars on this problem may be divided into three main periods with 
Burney’s work, The Poetry of Our Lord, marking the central phase. Since 
the work done by scholars during the first and third periods seems to be 
unsound, any further contribution to the solution of this problem must 
proceed along the lines set forth by Burney. His procedure, however, 
demands critical revision. 
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By Leon E. Wright: The Sayings of Jesus (I and 654). 


Using H. G. Evelyn White’s reconstruction of Oxyrhynchus papyri I 
and 654, I have examined these fragments, setting forth what has seemed 
to me to follow from their treatment of the New Testament text. I have 
not presupposed any definite setting for these Sayings as, for example, the 
Gospel According to the Hebrews. Many considerations have seemed to 
me to militate against such an identification. On the other hand, being 
characterized by the striking and the dramatic, these Sayings appear to be 
a collection of pregnant sayings of Jesus homiletically elaborated. For 
there is an evident attempt not to quote our Gospels, but to weave freely 
its phrases and spirit into an original fabric, aiming purposely to embody 
the authority of their suggestion rather than to capture the accuracy of 
their form. 


By C. W. F. Smith: Observations on the Criticism and Exegesis of the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan. 


The inherent form of the parable itself, with its deliberately anonymous 
victim, excludes all but the question of Luke 10 36 and makes the Samaritan 
the subject, in spite of persistent attempts to center the interest in the 
answer to 10 29b. The device used argues unity of parable and setting, at 
least as far as v. 29b is concerned. If Jesus spoke this parable, the opposi- 
tion to him is more understandable. 


By C. M. Connick: The Use of the Term “The Jews” in the Fourth 
Gospel. 


An examination of the seventy references to the Jews in the Fourth 
Gospel reveals that they are depicted thirty-four times as neutral, seven 
times as friendly, five times as critical, and twenty-four times as hostile 
toward Jesus and his work. Since the Jews do not consistently reflect 
any one attitude toward Jesus and his work, it is erroneous to state un- 
qualifiedly that the Fourth Gospel is anti-Jewish. The extent, if any, to 
which this Gospel is anti-Jewish cannot be determined apart from the 
specific identification of the hostile Jews and the effect of the dramatic 
character of the Gospel upon their portrait. 


By S. V. McCasland: The Name “Christ Jesus.” 


Object of the paper is to study occurrences of expressions ‘Christ Jesus” 
and “‘Jesus Christ’ in New Testament. A complete statistical tabulation of 
both expressions is made; also of Jesus, Christ, and Lord; the cases, nomina- 
tive, genitive, dative, accusative, are indicated; the tabulation includes 
the Apostolic Fathers and a few references to later Fathers. The ‘normal 
order” and the so-called inverted order of these words is next investigated. 
It is shown by grammatical analysis that the ambiguity of Greek genitive 
and dative of Jesus is cause of the inversion, lacks valid support; moreover, 
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that Christ is simply used as an appellative wherever the two words occur 
first in one order and then in the other. This is characteristic of Greek 
syntax. Hence, also, the current view that Christ Jesus is an inversion of 
a double proper name is inaccurate: it is neither an inversion nor a proper 
name. It is rather an appellative modifying a proper name. The appel- 
lative may precede or follow at will. 


Thursday evening, December 27th. A Joint Meeting with the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, the following communi- 
cations being presented: 


By W. J. Moulton: Report of the Year by the Society’s Representative on 
the Board of the American Schools of Oriental Research (printed in this 
issue). 


By Nelson Glueck: An Illustrated Lecture on ‘The River Jordan.” 


Friday morning, December 28th. The following papers were 
read and discussed in the Old Testament Section: 


By S. K. Mirsky: The Logical and Chronological Order in the Bible. 


An established rule is that there is no chronological order in the Bible. But 
a careful analysis of illustrations brought together to prove the rule shows 
that it was not meant to be taken in its negative sense only. The idea 
behind this rule may be put as follows. Just as any work of art does not 
necessarily have to follow a strict chronological order, but rather is 
fashioned in accordance with the dictates of a central theme in which the 
superficial time-sequence is of no importance, so are the various books of 
the Bible organized with a central theme in view. The search for the under- 
current connecting successive chapters of the Bible, is not only one of the 
modes of homiletic interpretation, but helps to discover the real intent of 
the organizer of various parts of the Bible. 


Bv L. Wallach: A Tannaitic Polemic of the Second Century against Gnos- 
ticism. 


The anonymous exclamation in the Sayings of the Fathers (Pirke Abot, 
ed. Tr. R. Herford, iii, 9) “‘How beautiful is this tree! How beautiful is 
this field (m 2)!’ is taken from the book of Enoch 32 5: ‘‘(How) beautiful 
is this tree, and how attractive its look” (cf. also Enoch 24). mt V3seems to 
be a palaeographical corruption resulting from an original m#70, as attested 
to by the corresponding passage in the Ethiopic Enoch 24 5. The quotations, 
bearing upon speculations about the creation of the world (Ma‘aseh Bere- 


shit), are traces of Jewish Gnosticism rejected by the normative growth of 
Tannaitic Judaism. 
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By Ralph Marcus: Azariah dei Rossi (16th cent.) on Philo. 


This paper deals with several interesting aspects of the discussion of 
Philo by Azariah dei Rossi in chapters 4, 5, 6 of the section called Imre 
Binah of his Hebrew work Meor Enayim, published between 1572 and 1575. 
The Meor Enayim has never been translated into a modern European lan- 
guage, although scattered portions have been rendered into Latin by the 
Biblical scholars of the 17th-18th centuries. The writer of this paper feels 
that it will be of value to non-Hebraists to call attention to Azariah’s 
original and suggestive comparison of Philo with Rabbinic, Christian, Greek 
and Hermetic writers. 


By Frank Zimmerman: An Examination of some Biblical Passages. 


1) In Ex 26 read ne‘or “awake” for na‘ar “‘boy’. Translate: ‘And she 
opened it and saw it, i.e. the child, and behold he was awake crying.” 
2) Lev 19 35 read “‘bamifshat’’ for ‘“‘bamishpat’’. Translate: ‘‘You shall not 
deal crookedly in width, length, weight and (liquid) measure.” Cf. the 
recognized Arabic philological equivalent basafa ‘‘spread, unfold’”’ (a carpet); 
bastatun “extent, capacity’; basifatun ‘‘area, terrestrial surface,” earth 
(Hava). 3) Num 1031 read nehotenu “‘to lead us’’ instead of hanotenu. 
Similarly Deut 1 33 seems to contain the same error. Read therefore lan- 
hothem for lakanothem. 4) Gen 11 we should emend hamayim for hasha- 
mayim. Note the sequence in v. 2: v’ha’ares....hamayim. The author’s 
cosmogony and theology would not have allowed him to have the water 
pre-exist, or be uncreated by God. 


In the New Testament Section, the following papers were 
presented and discussed: 


By K. W. Clark: The Gentile Bias in Matthew. 


The hypothesis is proposed that the author was a gentile, and that it is 


his gentile bias in the Gospel that eclipses the older Jewish materials he 


employs. His theme is the rejection of Judaism, now displaced by gentile 
Christianity. An analysis of O. T. quotations indicates no clear dependence - 
on the Hebrew text. The author uses Oeds frequently, and even “Kingdom 
of God” several times. He alone refers to the Jewish tephillin by the gentile 
term ‘“‘phylacteria” (vs. LXX dodXevtoy). His use of Aramaic terms 
shows him to be a stranger to this colloquial tongue of Palestinian Jews. 


By Oscar J. F. Seitz: Antecedents and Signification of the Term Dipsychos. 


’ The term dipsychos, with its cognates, closely associated with kardia in 
Jas 4 8, II Clem 11 2; and Vis. II:ii:4, Mand. IX:1, 2, 7 of The Shepherd 
of Hermas, has been connected with the Hebraic idiom a>) aba in Ps 12 3, 
cf. I Chron 12 33. More probably the antecedent and key to the meaning 
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of this rare Greek word is the rabbinic notion of the “two hearts.” Tan- 
huma V, Tabo § 1 interprets Deut 6 5, ‘‘When you make your prayer before 
God you shall not have two hearts, one before God and one directed toward 
some other object.”” Similarly Jas 1 5-8, 4 3-8; Mand. IX associate dipsychos 
with wavering or divided motives in prayer; moreover, Hermas stresses the 
Deuteronomic phrase “with all your heart’’. 


By Kendrick Grobel: On the Rarity of Athanasia in the New Testament. 


By F. W. Beare: Colossians: The Question of “Authenticity” Again. 


A review of the course of modern criticism, showing to what extent 
earlier doubts have been dispelled by more accurate knowledge of the 
religious movements of the first. century, discloses that the case cannot yet 
be regarded as settled. The chief difficulties in the way of accepting the 
Epistle as genuine are, 1. the striking differences in style, as compared 
with the undisputed epistles; 2. co-incidentally, an equally striking dif- - 
ference in the ruling ideas, which find their parallels rather in such post- 
Apostolic works as John and Hebrews; and 3. the peculiar relationship to 
Eph, for which identity of authorship was claimed, rather than literary 
dependence on Col. 


By Paul E. Davies: The Time Factor in Apocalyptic Prediction. 


The problem of apocalyptic prediction becomes acute in the interpreta- 
tion of Mark 13. For the hope of the Kingdom was not realized in the life 
of that first generation. But the interpreter must remember the limited 
scope of such predictions as illustrated in other apocalypses. Actually the 
predictive element rises out of the projected resolution of evil in the world 
through faith in God. Because of this deeper element the church was able 
to retain and reinterpret these hopes through the period of the New Testa- 
ment. 


By Sherman E. Johnson: A Subsidiary Motive for the Writing of the Didache. 


The Didache was designed to be a catechetical book and a manual of 
procedure for a matured church. There seems to be a third motive for its 
writing which, though subsidiary, is important: it is a kind of commentary 
on various gospel materials. As a commentary, the document attempts to 
put the sayings of Jesus on a rational, ‘‘common-sense” basis. It also 
continually gives further directions for actions commanded in the New 
Testament books. In fact, the Didache can very well be looked upon as an 
expansion of Matt 28 19 f. 


By William A. Mueller: Buechsel’s Critique of Form Criticism. 


In 1939 Friedrich Biichsel of Rostock University published an article in 
“Beitraege zur Foerderung christlicher Theologie, Band 40” entitled ‘Haupt- 
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fragen der Synoptikerkritik, eine Auseinandersetzung mit R. Bultmann, 
M. Dibelius und ihren Vorgaengern.’ His critique revolves, in the main, 
around these points: 

1. The denial of Jesus’ Messiahship by men like Bultmann is hardly 
supported by the extant records of the Gospels. Wrede’s ‘Messianic Secret 
of the Gospels,’ first issued in 1901, is the source of this denial. The latter 
sees in Jesus merely an “itinerant preacher and healer’’, while Bultmann 
views Jesus as a prophet like John the Baptist, merely the herald of God’s 
Word. Both views Biichsel considers invalid, since the message of the early 
Church clearly implied not only faith in the risen Christ, but also in Jesus 
as Messiah or God’s Annointed. 

2. To treat the stories of Jesus’ baptism, temptation and transfiguration 
in terms of mythical experiences, as Dibelius does, Biichsel considers 
mistaken. These are pneumatic, not mythological experiences. Jesus is 
depicted in the Gospels as a real man who hungers, eats, sleeps, and toils. 
In this age of anti-historicism Biichsel emphasizes the fact that in the faith 
of the early Church the Crucified and risen Christ is identical with Jesus, 
a real historical person. 


The following papers were presented only by title: 
By W. A. Irwin: A Modern Problem in Documentary Interrelationship. 
By Frank R. Blake: A Resurvey of Hebrew Tenses. 
By Horace W. Rigg, Jr.: The Leistes and Zelotes. 
By Charles C. Torrey: A Projected Edition of the Chronicler’s History. 


By Ernest C. Colwell: Definitions and Method in New Testament Textual 
Criticism. 


By A. S. Yahuda: About Some Technical Terms and Words in the Building 
of the Tabernacle. 


By Alfred E. Haefner: A Note on Martus. 


The Old Testament Section adjourned about 10:30 and the 
New Testament Section at about 11:30 A. M. 


Joun W. Fiicut, Secretary 
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‘MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


The following Memorial Resolutions in honor of distinguished 
members deceased during 1945 prepared by the Committee 
appointed for this purpose, were read and adopted by the Society 
and ordered printed with the Proceedings. 


GerorGE RICKER Berry was born in West Sumner, Maine, on October 15, 
1865, the son of William Drake and Joann Floyd (Lawrence) Berry. He re- 
ceived his A.-B. degree from Colby College in 1885 and graduated from the 
Newton Theological Institution (Newton, Mass.) in 1889. The University 
of Chicago awarded to him the Ph.D. degree in Semitic languages in 1895; 
his dissertation on ‘“The Letters of the Rm2 Collection in the British Museum”’ 
(Amer. Journ. of Semit. Lang. 11 [1896] 174-202) was related to the great 
edition of the Assyrian letters in the British Museum published in 14 volumes 
(1892-1914) by R. F. Harper of the University of Chicago. In 1904 his Alma 
Mater, Colby College, awarded him an honorary D.D. degree. He married 
Carrie Loela Clough in 1893, from whom he had two daughters and a son, 
and four years after her death in 1909 he married Edith Van Wagner (died in 
1926). After his ordination to the Baptist ministry in 1889, he served as pastor 
at Liberty, Maine, from 1889 to 1892. While a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago he was appointed fellow (1893-94) and assistant (1895-96) 
in Semitics. From 1896 to 1934 he taught in the field of Old Testament and 
Semitic Languages at Colgate University and the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, attaining professorial rank in 1898. He lectured in the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem (1929-30, 1933-34, 1935-36). After his 
Assyriological dissertation, his publications were primarily in the Biblical 
field, chiefly on the Old Testament. Among his books we may mention his 
commentaries on Proverbs (1904) and Psalms (1934) in An American Com- 
mentary to the Oid Testament (The American Baptist Publication Society), 
New Old Testament (1897), New Lexicon of the New Testament (1897), The Old 
Testament among the Semitic Religions (1910), Premillennialism and Old Testa- 
ment Prediction (1929), Higher Criticism and the Old Testament (1937), Old and 
New in Palestine (1939). In a number of articles in this JouRNAL, Professor 
Berry has defended new critical views on the origin of parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, notably the Deuteronomic Code, the Holiness Code, and the Book of 
Ezekiel; in a posthumous article (“The Unrealistic Attitude of Postexilic 
Judaism,” Journ. of Bibl. Liter. 64 [19451 309-317), as if aware of his approach- 
ing end, he summarized his final conclusions on Old Testament criticism. He 
became a member of the Society of Biblical Literature in 1899. 

A genuine New Englander, with something of the ruggedness of the Maine 
hills in his blood, Professor Berry was a devoted Christian and a distinguished 
scholar. Well beyond the age of three score and ten he enjoyed excellent 
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health and was noted for his dry humor and common sense; and until shortly 
before his death on May 24, 1945 (at Cambridge, Massachusetts) he continued 
to investigate the Old Testament. 


On November 8, 1945, CHARLES FREEMONT SITTERLY died in his eighty- 
fifth year. For forty-five years he was a member of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and a faithful supporter of its program and policies. 

Dr. Sitterly was born in Liverpool, New York, June 4, 1861. He decided 
upon the ministry as a life work and chose as his college, Syracuse University, 
from which institution he received the degrees of A.B., 1883; A.M., 1885; 
Ph.D., 1886; and S.T.D., 1900. He received his Divinity degree from Drew 
Theological Seminary in 1886, where he was regarded by his professors as the 
most promising graduate of his student generation. 

Dr. Sitterly was ordained an elder of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1889. For the four years between 1886 and 1890 he was a pastor of churches 
of the Newark Conference, during the first two years of which time he was 
also a graduate scholar in Drew Theological Seminary. His distinguished 
record at Drew earned him fellowships for foreign study in 1890-1892 at the 
universities of Oxford, Bonn, Heidelberg, Leipzig and Berlin. 

He married Julia Cobb Buttz, daughter of President Buttz of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary on December 22, 1891, and to this union were born two sons 
and six daughters, of whom all but one son survive him. 


Following his study abroad he returned to America and became Adjunct 
Professor of New Testament Greek and Exegesis of the English Bible in Drew 
Theological Seminary in 1892, and Professor of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis of the English Bible in 1895, a position which he held until his retirement 
in 1935. For four decades he was secretary of the Theological Faculty at 
Drew. 

He was a delegate to the General Conference of his church in 1920 and to 
the Ecumenical Methodist Conference in 1921. In 1923 Dr. Sitterly was a 
visitor for the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to India, Burma, Malaya, China, Korea and Japan, and lectured in most of 
the important cities of these countries. 

Dr. Sitterly was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Upsilon, and the 
American Philological Association, as well as of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis. He also served as a Trustee of Syracuse University from 
1908 to 1915. 

Professor Sitterly was the author of five volumes and co-author of another, 
mostly in the Biblical field, and was a frequent contributor to religious period- 
icals. His most important works were: Praxis in Manuscripts of Greek and 
New Testament, 1898; Canon, Greek Texts and Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, 1914; and Jerusalem to Rome — The Acts of the Apostles, 1915. 

Dr. Sitterly was a brilliant teacher, a real friend to his students, and a man 
of strong enthusiasms. He was ardently interested in archaeology and had 
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hoped that, upon the resumption of travel, he might make one more trip to 
Persia and some of the lands of the Bible which he loved so well. Perhaps he 
was never so happy as when finding new light on old truths or making new 
discoveries concerning the Bible. 

He had a zest for living that is given to or developed by few men. His 
devotion to truth and accuracy rose to a passicn. He was loyal to the institu- 
tions and organizations to which he gave so much of himself, proud of the 
achievements of his family, an embodiment of the spirit of Christian brother- 
liness, and a devoted student and teacher of the Word of God. 


ALBERT TEN Eyck O_msTEaD, born at Troy, New York, in 1880. His under- 
graduate and graduate studies were at Cornell University, and he headed that 
institution’s Expedition to Asia Minor and the Assyro-Babylonian Orient in 
1907-08. He taught ancient history at the University of Missouri from 1909 
until he was called to the University of Illinois in 1917. He was a member of 
that faculty for twelve years. Then, in 1929, he became Oriental Institute 
Professor of Oriental History at the University of Chicago — a position which 
he held with distinction until his death. He was Annual Professor of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research at Baghdad in 1936-37; President of 
the American Oriental Society in 1922-23; President of the Chicago Society 
of Biblical Research in 1941-42; and Haskell Lecturer at Oberlin in 1940. 

He was a professional historian viewing the Ancient Orient in the com- 
prehensive tradition of Eduard Meyer. For himself and his students he in- 
sisted on rigorous methodological analysis of the original sources. Successively, 
a series of articles led up to his four major publications: Western Asia in the 
Days of Sargon of Assyria (1908), History of Assyria (1923), History of Palestine 

‘and Syria (1931), and Jesus in the Light of History (1942); and a completed 
manuscript on the history of the Persian Empire. The history of Palestine 
and Syria and the book on Jesus illustrate the way in which he brought the 
extensive contributions of non-Biblical source materials to bear on the Biblical 
story, thus presenting that story in its larger Oriental background. 

To his colleagues he gave an example of unflagging zeal and a readiness to 
aid in their research problems by his wide lore. To his students he imparted 
a reverence for rigid historical method and a whole-hearted devotion to their 
scholarly success. To the University, he contributed generously by making 
the breadth of his learning available in courses of general interest. He stood in 
a generation of giants, and it is to be regretted that it isa past generation, for 
no historian of the ancient Orient can now bring so comprehensive a learning 
to bear on the many aspects of the pre-classical culture. He died on April 11, 
1945. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The present active membership of the Society numbers 661, in addition to 
16 honorary members, making a total of 677 — 33 more than the total reported 
last year. This includes 51 persons elected at our last meeting who subse- 
quently qualified for membership. The slight gain in membership doubtless 
reflects the return to more normal conditions in the scholarly world and we 
trust that many who have had to withdraw during the war emergency, as well 
as members residing in foreign countries who were temporarily lost to us during 
the war, may soon resume their membership. The secretary is endeavoring to 
reestablish contact with these former members, and he bespeaks the co- 
operation of members who may aid in this effort. 

Notices of the deaths of the following members have been received during 
the year: 


It is reported that Professors Hans Lietzmann and Ernest Sellin, Hon- 
orary Members of the Society, have died, but the dates of their 
deaths are not known. 

Prof. Albert T. Olmstead, died Apr. 11, 1945, a member since 1916. 

Prof. H. E. Dana, died May 17, 1945, a member since 1925. 

Prof. George R. Berry, died May 24, 1945, a member since 1899. 

Miss Grace Amadon, died June, 1945, a member since 1943. 

Dr. Max I. Reich, died Aug. 11, 1945, a member since 1928. 

Rev. Alois Barta, died Oct., 1945, a member since 1931. 

Prof. Charles F. Sitterly, died Nov. 8, 1945, a member since 1900. 


Delegates of the Society attended the following academic functions during 
the year: 

Convocation, 75th anniversary of Wilson College, Oct. 13, 1945 (Prof. 
Herbert C. Alleman). 

Inauguration of Dr. Ralph C. Hutchison as President of Lafayette College, 
Oct. 26, 1945 (Prof. Charles M. Cooper, Acting Secretary). 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joun W. FLicut, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The four regular issues of the JouRNAL, comprising Vol. LXIV, have ap- 
peared during the year 1945. 

In addition to the Proceedings of the Society, these four issues have con- 
tained 34 articles, of which 18 were on the Old Testament and 16 on the New 
Testament. The number of book reviews printed this year comprised 12 for 
the Old Testament and 8 for the New Testament. 

At its annual meeting a year ago, the Society generously sustained a motion 
of the Editor to raise the membership fee from $3.50 to $4.00, in order to meet 
in part the rising costs of production. The Treasurer of the Society in an 
investigation of the increase in expenses has found that in 1936 the publication 
costs for the JOURNAL, comprising 359 pages, amounted to $1675.23, while 
in 1944 we spent $3056.90 to print 466 pages. This year we have printed the 
largest volume in at least a quarter of a century: it comprises 588 pages, one 
more than the previous record in 1940. But the 1945 volume will cost presum- 
ably about $1400 more than the 1940 volume. 

The financial situation thus continues to be serious. During the current 
year we have obtained a generous grant of $300 from the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America to cover part of the costs of the March issue, and an 
anonymous grant of $500 for the printing costs in general. Unless further 
economies, unknown to the Editor, can be made or unless our funds can be 
increased, a drastic reduction in the size of the JoURNAL becomes inevitable. 

It is a pleasure for the Editor to express his gratitude to the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, for its generous financial contribution; to the 
Book Review Editors for their admirable work; to the members of the Edi- 
torial Committee for their expert counsel and help; to the contributors for 
their cooperation; and to our printer, Maurice Jacobs, Executive Vice- 
President of the Jewish Publication Society of meget for his efficiency in 
accomplishing a difficult task. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert H. PFeirFer, Editor 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
RECEIPTS 


$5,763.76 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and mailing of JouRNAL 
Editor’s expenses 


Annual meeting 

Sectional meetings 

American Council of Learned Societies 25.00 

Exchange and refunds 5.30 $3,993.07 


Balance on hand, December 26, 1945 1,770.69 


5.763,76 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Chester-Cambridge Bank and Trust Co. as 
of statement, December 22, 1945, $1,379.42 
Less vouchers nos. 34, 35, 36, 37 68.59 1,310.83 
Province of Ontario Savings Account S-2833 
Cash on hand ; 1,770.69 


Balance on hand, December 26, 1945 1,770.69 
2 $500 U. S. Treas. 2 7/8 (1955-60) bonds 2,911.99 


Respectfully submitted, 


JaMEs B. PritcHARD, Treasurer 
December 27, 1945 


Audited and found correct. 


HEnry S. GEHMAN 
+ W. Fiicst 


Balance on hand from 1944........................ $1,480.28 
: 
TOTAL ASSETS | 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
BOARD OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


The past year of the American Schools of Oriental Research will continue to 
be remembered as one of remarkable achievement in spite of continued tur- 
bulence in Palestine, and of an almost unprecedented inclemency of weather. 
The storms in Palestine and in Transjordan have had no counterpart in 
recent years. There have been times when the Allenby Bridge over the Jordan 
could not be crossed, and when the hills of Transjordan were covered with 
snow. 

During the favorable periods Dr. Glueck was fully occupied with his archae- 
ological explorations of Transjordan and the Jordan Valley. To his arduous 
and widely-extended tours on land he has added in more recent time various 
explorations from the air, ranging from the northern boundaries of Palestine 
and Transjordan to the Gulf of Akaba. In addition to these unusual ventures 
his name has been added to the small list of those who have navigated the 
Jordan’s tortuous course from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. His forth- 
coming volume on the Jordan Valley is now in the press and will include 
striking air views of the river’s many windings. 

The ongoing activities at the Jerusalem School have continued during the 
war period. In place of students and professors the hostel has been largely 
occupied by British officials, and the library has been open to considerable 
numbers of visiting scholars. 

As regards the publications of the Schools, mention may be made of a series 
of Supplmentary Studies that has been inaugurated to issue contributions for 
which the Bulletin has no adequate space, and which are issued under its 
auspices. The first number, already in circulation, is Dr. S. N. Kramer’s 
Enki and Ninhursag; a Sumerian ‘‘Paradise’’ Myth. Other supplements to 
follow will include H. L. Ginsberg’s edition of the Keret Epic of Ras Shamrah, 
and S. N. Kramer’s Gilgamesh and the Land of the Living. It is hoped that the 
two-volume Tell en-Nasbeh publication, edited by Dr. C. C. McCown, and 
in which the Schools are co-operating with the Palestine Institute of the 
Pacific School of Religion, will soon appear. 

It may be reported at this time that plans are being made for the resump- 
tion of the work of the Jerusalem School. Dr. Glueck will be in residence and 
Dr. Arthur Jeffery of Columbia University has accepted the appointment as 
Annual Visiting Professor. He will offer three courses on the History of the 
Arabs and on The Eastern Churches. Students holding travelling fellowships 
from their institutions and desiring to study in Palestine are invited to com- 
municate with Professor Millar Burrows, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WarreEN J. Mouton 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 


Fifth Annual Meeting, March 5, 1945 


The Pacific Coast Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis held its annual meeting on March 5, 1945 in the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California. Sessions 
were held jointly with the Pacific Coast Association for Religious 
Studies by arrangement of the Executive Committees of the two 
groups. Papers were presented averaging twenty minutes in 
length, and time for discussion was allowed. 


Pierson Parker, President of the Pacific Coast Section, pre- 
sided at the afternoon session of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, and Ralph E. Knudsen, Vice-President of the 
Pacific Coast Section, presided at the evening session. 


The following papers were presented under auspices of the 
Society: 


James Muilenburg, ‘‘The Place and Function of Memory in the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

Pierson Parker, ‘‘M and the Primitive Gospel.” 

John W. Bailey, ‘Some Points of Contact between Paul and the Gospel of 
Matthew.” 

Edward A. Wicher, ‘‘Notes on the Temptation of Jesus.” 

Gurdon C. Oxtoby, “Christian Preaching on the Messianic Idea.” 

Chester C. McCown, ‘The Size of the Ancient Population of Palestine.” 

Earle J. Linsley, ‘Astronomy in Our Quest for Truth” (illustrated with 
lantern slides). 

Paul J. Goodwin, ‘“‘The Influence of Greek Literature on the Christian 
Apocrypha” (by title). 


At the business meeting of the Society, the Secretary was 
authorized to submit an expense account to the national Treas- 
urer and ask for the payment of $5.15 toward the expenses of 
this meeting, this being one-half of the total expense involved in 
sending out invitations, programs, etc. for the joint meeting of 
the two societies. 
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Upon recommendation of the Nominating Committee, the 
following officers were elected for the succeeding year: 


President, Professor Ralph E. Knudsen, Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
2404 Dwight Way, Berkeley, California. 

Vice-President, Professor John Wick Bowman, San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, 10 Kensington Road, San Anselmo, California. 

Secretary, Professor Gurdon C. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary, 26 Kensington Road, San Anselmo, California. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Gurpvon C. Oxtosy, Secretary 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The British Society for Old Testament Study will hold an interna- 
tional Meeting from the 9th to the 13th of September, 1946, in Cardiff 
(Wales). American and Canadian biblical scholars who wish to attend 
should request the necessary information from Prof. H. H. Rowley, 
7 Carill Gardens, Fallowfield, Manchester 14, England, not later than 
the first of July. 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY: 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. F. M. Abel, P. O. B. 178, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Prof. Albrecht Alt, Grassistrasse, 40/II, Leipzig C. 1, Germany. 

Prof. Walter Bauer, Dustere Eichenweg 14, Géttingen, Germany. 

Prof. A. Bertholet, Theol. D., Im Gehege 2, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany. 

Prof. Stanley A. Cook, Litt. D., 26 Lensfield Road, Cambridge, England. 
Prof. Gustav Dalman, Theol. D., Hugelheim, Herrenhut, Sachsen, Germany. 
Prof. Martin Dibelius, Bergstrasse 115, Heidelberg, Germany. 

Prof. C. H. Dodd, 3 Park Terrace, Cambridge, England. 

Prof. D. W. Eichrodt, Hummel 28, Basel, Switzerland. 

Prof. Otto Eissfeldt, Seydlitzstrasse, 14A, Halle/Saale, Germany. 

Prof. Maurice Goguel, 2 Rue Lecourbe, Paris XVe, France. 

Prof. Johannes Hempel, Am-Schlachtensee 28, Berlin-Schlachtensee, canis 
Prof. Paul Kahle, 27 Mortlake Road, Kew, Surrey, England. 

Sir Fredric G. Kenyon, Kirkstead, Godstone, Surrey, England. 

Prof. Ernst Lohmeyer, Greifswald, Arndstrasse 3, Germany. 

Pére L. P. Hughes Vincent, P. O. B. 7, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Rev. C. Evan Olmstead, Ph.D., Box 283, Winona Lake, Ind. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


1769-45 Dean Ernest L. Ackley, Central Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Kansas City 2, Kan. 

593-20 Prof. Arthur Adams, Ph.D., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

576-17 Prof. William F. Albright, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

1314-36 Prof. John B. Alexander, Ph.D., 800 Washington St., Canton, Mo. 

466-11 Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, D.D., Lutheran Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa. 


1 This list has been corrected up to February 1, 1946. Members are requested to notify the 
Secretary, J. W. Flight, Haverford, Pa., of any change of address. 

2 The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and year of 
accession to membership in the Society. 
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Prof. C. P. St. Amant, Th.D., 1220 Washington Ave., New 
Orleans 13, La. 

Rev. D. Wayne Amsler, Th.B., 310 W. 2nd St., Delphos, O. 

Rev. Bernhard Anderson, Box 593, Millbrae, Calif.,. : 

Prof. J. N. Anderson, 5103 Prescott Ave., Lincoln, Neb. 

Prof. David K. Andrews, Ph.D., Knox College, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

Prof. Mary E. Andrews, Ph.D., 4305 Wickford Rd., Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. W. Arndt, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Howard E. Ashbury, 2515 Pickwick Ave., Dickeyville, 
Baltimore 7, Md. 

Prof. Eugene S. Ashton, Th.D., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Frederick A. Aston, 73 Hampton’ Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Prof. Otto J. Baab, 811 Clinton Place, Evanston, III. 

Prof. John Wm. Bailey, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

Rev. Bernard J. Bamberger, 225 W. 86th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

Rev. William P. Barnds, M.A., 2325 S. 24th St., Lincoln 2, Neb. 

Prof. Albert E. Barnett, Ph.D., c/o Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Thomas A. M. Barnett, 46 Mansfield St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

Rabbi Joseph L. Baron, Ph.D., 2419 E. Kenwood Blvd., Milwaukee, 
11, Wis. 

Prof. Salo Baron, Jur. D., Ph.D., Columbia University, New York, 
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THE FUTURE OF BIBLICAL STUDIES* 


MORTON S. ENSLIN 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


IKE many of my recent predecessors in this, office I am 
in a strait betwixt two. Shall I discuss some phase of a 
technical biblical problem in which I am greatly interested and 
for which I may perhaps have sonie competence? I confess that 
the temptation is great, for the presidential address provides 
a threefold advantage over the ordinary paper presented at 
our sessions: one can speak as long as his conscience allows, 
the number of listeners is usually larger, and there is no oppor- 
tunity for debate and rebuttal. What an ideal situation to 
develop such a thesis as: (a) The proclamation which now stands 
in the gospel pages as the word of John the Baptist, viz., the 
advent of his greater successor, is really the word of Jesus the 
prophet, heralding the approach of his greater successor, the 
supernatural son of man, destined speedily to appear to set up 
the final judgment; or (b) The writings traditionally ascribed 
to Luke are clearly dependent not only upon the Gospel of Mark 
but upon the Gospel of Matthew; and thus one of the greatest 
services to gospel analysis would be the immediate interment 
of the will-o’-the-wisp Q, during which commitment service a 
few brief words might be said as to the utter unreliability of 
one who through the centuries has been a heavy liability to 
historical research, the loquacious and irresponsible Papias of 
Hierapolis. 
I repeat, the temptation so to use this hour is great, even 
though it would probably prompt some modern “most excellent 
Festi’’ to scandalized retort (at some more convenient season). 


*The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis on December 27, 1945, at the General 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 
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Though confident that either thesis could be set forth in words 
of truth and soberness, I forbear, for I am convinced that at 
this time there are other matters which should be frankly faced. 
I turn to this other subject with some trepidation, for I fear 
that I shall seem to be assuming an unpleasantly critical, perhaps 
even scolding, réle, in which I seek to weigh my colleagues in 
the balances and find them wanting. That is not my purpose. 
For nearly twenty-five years I have been devoted to this SoclETY 
and to the tasks to which it is committed. I hope that I can 
assume that my colleagues will believe that though my judg- 
ment may be sadly in error, my devotion to our common task 
is genuine. 

I have announced as the title of this address: ‘The Future 
of Biblical Studies.’ It might better have been stated as a 
question: “Is There a Future for Biblical Studies?”” Frankly, 
to me this is far from being a rhetorical question conveniently 
so phrased in order the more effectively to answer confidently, 
“Of course there is.” To me this is a very real question, and 
I confess that I do not know the answer. I see perils all along 
the line, and I am increasingly pessimistic as to the outcome. 

To many this confession of pessimistic concern will probably 
seem particularly strange. Frequently it has been stressed in 
recent months that this is a time of great promise; that due to 
the convulsions through which we have been passing the road 
is clear for great advance on this side of the Atlantic. Biblical 
scholarship has collapsed, we are being told, in Europe. It will 
be decades, if ever, before German scholarship, which for long 
blazed the trails, will again be in the picture; and England too 
will find the hands of her clock so turned back that it will be 
many years before she will again play the part she long essayed. 
For the Americas — the United States and Canada — although 
we must feel saddened at these misfortunes which our colleagues 
across the seas have suffered, it is a time of promise, the sound 
of marching is clearly to be discerned in the branches of the 
balsam trees. We must be up and doing: upon our shoulders 
rests the problem of carrying on. It is a time of challenge, but 
it is a time of promise. 

There is truth in all this; of course there is. German scholar- 
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ship — and I am heartsick to say it, for there has been none 
more appreciative and devoted to it than I — has suffered a 
dreadful setback. Many are reviving the old charge which years 
ago was so popular: it is God’s judgment upon the vicious higher 
criticism and religious infidelity. The temple has finally been 
destroyed. A.D. 1945 is but another anniversary of A.D. 70. 
Burned temples and battered cities, be they at the hands of 
Roman legions or due to the bombs of the holy Allies, are an 
unanswerable proof of the verdict of heaven and its celestial 
population. Once more the pure gospel is being preserved. I 
need not say that that sort of pious smugness appears to me 
both absurd and disgusting. I mention it simply to exclude it 
from the sphere of intelligent thought. It would be hard to 
believe that any member of this SoctEty, which owes its existence 
to that at which the ignorant and the fanatics delight to tilt, 
would see this as the cause, direct or indirect, of the terrible 
collapse across the seas. 

Nor is it, as I see it, the destruction of universities and li- 
braries. A scholar cannot be bankrupt by the loss of his chair, 
his books, or — God save the mark — his notes. Their loss may 
cause him pain and temporary inconvenience. It is never fatal. 
The catastrophe is far more terrible. It is because so many 
have sold out to the demands of the hour, to the necessity of 
having their findings congenial to the outlook of those in political 
supremacy. That sort of prostitution ends scholarship. Un- 
doubtedly many have refused so to sell out, have kept their 
torches aglow, even if temporarily under pitchers; but for these 
older men there can be but little future. By the time that they 
can get back to work, the scythe of Father Time will have reaped 
too many. It.is the crop of new students, those who must in 
every age carry on when we older ones step aside, that marks 
the certain doom. The vicious indoctrination, the training which 
they have received, can scarcely fail to make it utterly impossible 
for the majority, in our portion of the field of scholarship at 
least, to learn to approach their task in the only way that can 
spell advance. 

Nor is this the only indication, as I see it, of the decline across 
the Atlantic. There is another element, and it involves England 
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as well — it is with reluctance that I mention it — the provincial 
ignorance of and contempt for the work of scholars in other lands, 
notably America. As a boy, I remember the oft-repeated remark 
of a relative of mine, an intimate friend of Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Said my relative, ‘‘Sir Oliver has often said that the only Amer- 
ican he would really care to know and talk with is Henry Cabot 
Lodge.” Sir Oliver was a distinguished mathematician and 
physicist; yet he was apparently utterly contemptuous or in- 
different to the work of men eminent in his field in the land to 
the west. Whether the principal of Birmingham College was 
quoted correctly or not, of course I do not know; but from my 
own reading I am inclined to believe that this attitude has still 
persisted. In the writings of English biblical scholars, as I have 
come to know them — and my reading has been intensive, for 
in addition to the necessity of keeping myself reasonably at 
home in my own field, I have read many manuscripts and books 
from England, submitted to America for possible so-called 
“American editions’— I am continually amazed and pained at 
the almost entire neglect of American work, unless the American 
authors had chanced to have emigrated from the more privileged 
soil of England. America is a good land to come to, in which to 
pick up generous honoraria for casual and condescending lectures, 
occasionally even to settle in, and in recent years to send ref- 
ugees to; but apparently that is all. I do not think that I am 
exaggerating. There is nothing anti-British in me. Only recently 
I had lunch with an Oxford professor, now a major in the British 
army. We chanced to mention this subject, and he entirely 
(and apparently regretfully) agreed. He felt that it was definitely 
true and that it was fatal. He inclined to explain it as the carry- 
over from the days when English scholarship was so regarded 
by Germans. And I was interested to hear him refer to a German 
professor who had uttered almost precisely the same word which 
I had heard from Sir Oliver: “I should like to see Professor So 
and So; there is no one else in England worth seeing.” 

To the extent that this is a true diagnosis it is a clear-cut 
indication that America has one great advantage. We have 
not been indifferent to German and British scholarship. How- 
ever this may be explained — as due to sheer necessity, to docile 
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imitation, as an affectation of wide learning, or on more com- 
mendable grounds — the fact stands. And to that extent we 
have a tremendously valuable tool if we are to bear the brunt 
in the next decade or two of scholarly advance, for this snobbish 
and absurd blindness to the labors of others is fatal to true 
scholarship. 

The pessimism which I feel is distinctly not due to any feeling 
that we will be forced to compete with more competent antag- 
onists. To me such a feeling is doubly false. First, because, 
as I have suggested, I see little prospect of what might be styled 
“‘more competent competitors” abroad. But far more important 
than that, there can be no such thing as “competition” in a 
field such as ours. To think in such terms is basically vicious. 
It is only as we join hands with all other competent laborers, 
and with no thought of personal rewards essay the common task, 
that progress can be made. Nor does it appear to me that the 
work is over, that the mine has been emptied of its ore. On the 
contrary, to change the figure and to make it more appropriate 
to this audience, never has the field been whiter to the harvest. 
So much to do, so many problems to be grappled with. Much 
has been done, but in comparison with what has yet to be done 
we have scarcely started. No, there is no problem of lack of 
work, no need to slow down production, no need to demand a 
closed shop to keep out other workers whose skill might em- 
barrass; in short, no necessity for our SocrETy to apply for 
membership in the C.I.O. But there is no less a grave danger, 
and it may be phrased in terms of the same metaphor which 
I have been using: a lack of skilled workmen and the even more 
desperate indication that the lack will grow more and more 
evident. To put it brutally: as I have suggested, there is a deal 
of talk that biblical scholarship has collapsed in Europe, that 
it is up to America to carry on. To this I agree, but my alarm 
lies in the fact that I am far from sure that we can do it. 

“Tt can happen here’’ is no longer — if it ever was — a ridicu- 
lous and unwarranted bid for cheap notoriety. It is happening 
here. Precisely the same virus which has poisoned German 
scholarship in the last few years is in our blood, though perhaps 
in a somewhat different form: the incentive to make our findings 
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practical and acceptable to the self-constituted leaders. It is 
easy to damn the perversion of German scholarship to the so- 
called Nazi ideology and point of view. I see a similar peril 
here, and it is even more forbidding and ominous because it 
appears so innocent and virtuous. It is the demand that our 
researches strengthen faith and provide blueprints for modern 
conduct. 

I am not thinking for the moment of the set-back to scholar- 
ship which has resulted from the onslaughts of the whorish slut 
Bellona; the ruthless sidetracking and derailing of everything 
that does not materially advance the war effort. Every civilized 
man deplores that and hopes that it is only a temporary night- 
mare which may eventually pass; that once again there may 
result a bit more equitable adjustment; and that campuses may 
once more do something else than turn out cannons and cannon 
fodder. (Parenthetically remarked, I am far from being a paci- 
fist, was in the past war, and would gladly have been in this 
one had I been free to follow my own inclination. I am no radical, 
but a very conservative American, dreadfully proud of my coun- 
try and flag.) There is a real peril, of course, that we shall not 
swing back after the apparent need is over. Habits do tend to 
remain seated — especially bad habits. Precisely the same evil 
that became an actuality in the German way of life exists as a 
potentiality here. But I am not thinking of that at the moment. 
The danger which I see is more deep-rooted and was in evidence 
long before this cosmic delirium under which we are now suffering 
set in. 

The peril of the demand for the practical in biblical research 
is of long standing. At first it was so obvious as to constitute 
no especial danger. It has long been a good homiletic approach 
to a sermon to outline the background of a biblical narrative 
or to expound a custom or slant on life which existed — or at 
least the preacher thought it did — in biblical days. Then he 
was ready for the really important part of his program: its appli- 
cation to present-day life. That occasionally pretty weird bits 
of information were forthcoming in these presentations — not 
to mention the essentially similar, if even less guarded, attempts 
of the Sunday-school teacher — is not likely to be denied. This 
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is not the time or place to criticize or even to discuss them. 
But when essentially the same procedure is practiced by the 
biblical scholar; when he becomes more concerned in the prac- 
tical availability and moralistic application of his findings than 
he is in discovering facts, it is time to sound the tocsin. And 
this situation seems to me to have been reached today and to 
be tincturing our whole discipline. Again and again in these 
sessions papers have been read (and later printed) in which the 
tone was distinctly critical of the critical and dispassionate ap- 
proach to biblical problems. Repeatedly we have been told that 
we owe it to our students to aid them to a warm religious attitude 
to life, to a deeper and more satisfying faith; that we lay too 
great emphasis on the critical and analytical — I have heard 
it styled, the minutie — that we need a new and more positive 
technique; that we should realize that scholarly reserve and 
dispassionate appraisal are out of place in our field. We are 
dealing with “words of life,” with materials of divine revelation, 
with materials vastly different from those in other disciplines. 
Above all we are ministers before we are scholars. 

To me this emphasis is utterly false and vicious. That many 
theological and biblical students might profitably be encouraged 
to be better men with more vital religious inclinations and less 
cant, I do not question. I have taught them too many years 
to labor under any illusions in that respect. As a historian of 
the New Testament, however, I do not consider it a whit more 
my task to temper the wind to shorn and mangy lambs or to 
distort my findings for fear of undermining stubborn credulity 
masquerading as simple babelike faith than it is the task of 
my colleagues in the chairs of mathematics or comparative 
anatomy in the near-by university. 

By indirection, yes; by encouraging them by precept and 
example — with the emphasis a hundred times stronger on the 
latter — to be dissatisfied with anything save the most honest 
and unbiased work they are capable of, to refuse to take the 
short cuts, to assume the answers, to discover what they want 
to discover, to prefer the neat and brisk encyclopedia articles 
to the labor of discovering the facts themselves; above all, to 
rid their minds utterly of the notion that the literature which 
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they are examining is of a different sort from that under scrutiny 
by their brothers, the classical students and Assyriologists; in 
short, to encourage them to let their findings determine their 
feelings, not their fec:' igs their findings; to keep their hands 
off the scales when weighing evidence, even if it concerns the 
validity of the faith of their fathers (or pastors); to make them 
realize that it is the one unforgivable sin against the deities of 
learning to make the one pan of the balance go down because 
they want it to go down, even if they are convinced that their 
own soul’s salvation is hanging in the balance. 

Many of us labor under the distinct liability of being members 
of faculties of theological seminaries. Most of our students are 
destined for the parish ministry. Ideally that should be no 
handicap; practically, in many cases it is. Tremendous pressure 
is exerted, directly and indirectly, to serve out the pabulum 
which the professors of religious education, of parish duties, of 
pastoral psychiatry — and, above all, the students themselves 
— feel essential in the training of a jovial and not too conspic- 
uously educated pastor. Or to put it briefly, what is being de- 
manded today is that we provide a warm religious approach. 
(Again let me interject a personal remark. I am all in favor of 
genuine religion. To me it is one of the great essentials of life, 
but I do wholeheartedly detest the synthetic and add-hot-water- 
and-serve variety. Furthermore let me add, I teach in a seminary 
where I am blessed with complete academic freedom. I record 
this fact with gratitude.) It is common knowledge that in recent 
years in several of our prominent theological schools, when 
it became necessary to make new faculty appointments, the 
deciding factor was that the newcomer should be such as to 
cause the administration no problems in that respect. In that 
connection I remember the word of an old theological principal 
— conservative in many ways, but a genuine scholar. Said he, 
in answer to the query as to how he selected his faculty: ‘I get 
the most radical man I can find.” 

But today we are hearing windy gusts from tired pseudo- 
liberals about the necessity of going beyond liberalism, of the 
need of a new orthodoxy. Apparently they have emerged from 
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the foliage of the tree which they thought they had been climb- 
ing, only to discover that they have been climbing out the branch 
instead of up the trunk. Now at the end of the branch — and 
a very unsteady branch it is — exposed to the rocks of the small 
boys on the ground beneath (but not too far beneath!) these 
poor tired liberals are making a great to-do with their warm 
religious accents, their frequent retreats, their slightly self- 
conscious confessions that climbing is not all that it is cracked 
up to be. This, it might be remarked, is simply one more case 
where climbing has been confused with crawling. Insofar as 
this sort of blight is allowed to creep into biblical scholarship — 
and the evidence is that it is creeping in at an alarming rate — 
we are destroying our future through showing ourselves un- 
worthy of having one. 

Practical values, like Maeterlinck’s bluebird, if my experience 
is worth anything, are never discovered as the result of con- 
scious search. They come as the by-products of honest search. 
As we quarry where the rock is hard, with no other purpose 
than to trace the illusive lode, again and again we make dis- 
coveries, find values which we never dreamed existed. But we 
should not have found them had we gone after them. That to 
me is one of the great rewards of scholarship: it teaches a man 
that if he is honest in his quest his dividends will be large. 

But they are not dividends honored on life’s Wall Streets, 
nor are they choired by ecclesiastical angels. The scholar must 
expect to be lonely. Doubts and uncertainties, receding rain- 
bows, vanishing horizons, eternal questions which flicker before 
his tired eyes — these are his priceless reward. Not for him 
peace and certainty and the so nice absolutes; never can he be 
sure that he can find a solution; rarely can he be sure that there 
even is a solution. All he can do is toil on patiently, honestly, 
contemptuous of the short cuts, the easy guesses, the heart- 
warming certainties. 

It is the growing disinclination to these rigors, to this loneliness 
and contempt for the neat, practical results, that make me so 
frankly skeptical and pessimistic of the future of American bib- 
lical scholarship. 
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Another source of concern is our growing ignorance of history. 
I do not mean primarily the history of the particular period 
with which we are engaged, but the history of research and 
criticism. To what extent are Reimarus, Herder, Strauss, Wilke, 
F. C. Baur, Bruno Bauer, Wrede more than names on which 
to hang a few label-like sentences of patronizing dismissal? This 
is tragic in the extreme. The most practical thing that members 
of this society — at least those in the New Testament section; 
and my guess is that my Old Testament colleagues would find 
it not unrewarding — could do would be to spend a year in 
simply reading and pondering these men. The brilliant insights 
they achieved, most of which have been lost sight of — in part, 
because of what were regarded the “‘extremes’”’ they reached; 
in part, because some of their tools were faulty — would be of 
inestimable value today in the hands of men competent to use 
them. What folly it is that with a task so immense as ours we 
fail to use our resources. Each time I reread these men — and 
and I do it not infrequently — I am reminded of that monolith 
lying to the south of Baalbek. Apparently it was too big for 
the original mechanics to use; and so not only did they not finish 
it, but it has lain there useless, save as a possible aid to super- 
stitious women, ever since. So with the insights of Reimarus, 
of Strauss, of Bruno Bauer. We dismiss them easily, when we 
could learn and profit from them so much. 

And one final word. What about our students? Are we train- 
ing men to be ready for these tasks awaiting American scholarship 
of which we so glibly speak? Frankly, I doubt it. The majority 
of my students are unable even to make effective use of Hebrew 
and Greek, know little German and less Latin. It is easy to 
treat this with complaisance. Since intelligent men no longer 
believe that the divine revelation was made in these biblical 
tongues or can be interpreted solely in them, it may seem less 
important that they are being fast pushed, not from the centre 
of the student’s stage — that happened long ago — but over 
the footlights. I am not so complaisant. I have no desire to 
have to teach compulsory Greek to most of the crop of my 
students — and I fancy that mine would compare very favorably 
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with those in most schools. I shiver at the type of student we 
seem to be attracting. Granted that many of them will make 
faithful and not ineffective pastors; but where are the men to 
come from to do the work which is singularly elusive to the man 
whose professional equipment does not extend beyond a round 
full voice, the ability to provide an hour’s retreat from reality 
once a week, and a perspiring readiness’ to apply his monkey 
wrench to all the sexual maladjustments in his larger parish? 
In a word, are we training scholars to take our places and con- 
tinue our work with greater effectiveness when, to quote the 
ancient word, we lie prone in the dust? The way that question 
is answered, the question I propounded at the start of this ad- 
dress must be answered. 

And I cannot help feeling that we in the biblical chairs 
in the universities and seminaries are in no small part to 
blame. We are not attracting the type of student we must 
have. Young men are as honest and ready to devote themselves 
today to the laborious and the painful as they ever were. But 
our field has received an evil name when it comes to the matter 
of standards and scholarly ideals. Too generally we are regarded 
as defenders, not as eager, restless seekers. I flinch everytime 
I remember the word of an eminent dean of law to his entering 
class: ‘‘Gentlemen, please realize that you have to work here; 
this is not a theological seminary.” And only recently I was 
speaking to a colleague in the university where I also teach 
about one of our better-grade theological students who was 
taking work with him. In answer to my query as to his progress, 
my colleague’s word was prompt: ‘‘He is doing very good work 
— for a theological student.” Gentlemen, that was an ominous 
word. 

I do not know the answers. I still am hoping that things are 
not so bad as to me they appear. I am hoping that in the coming 
days we shall see a new temper in biblical research, a greater 
integrity and dispassionate industry, the recognition that truth 
does not need to be apologized for or compromised even if we 
are desirous of gaining funds for a new expedition or a scholarly 
investigation, a keener cutting edge to our critical tools, a refusal 
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to tone down and distort facts to make them less disquieting, 
an ability to attract students of the highest ability and most 
thorough training because they sense that they will not be ham- 
strung or fettered but that in this field, as in every other worthy 
of its name, they will have the opportunity to pursue truth 
unhampered, unafraid — and under the direction of men whom 
they can trust and revere. 


a 


PSALM 23* 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


ALM 23 is undoubtedly the best known and most beloved 

of all the Psalms. For almost twenty-four hundred years 
it has brought consolation, strengthening of faith and assurance 
of divine guidance to those of two world-religions who were 
sorely stricken. It consists of but six short verses. On the whole 
its text is in excellent condition. Its theme is simple and homely. 
Ready and universal agreement in the precise interpretation 
of the Psalm might therefore be expected. It is surprising, and 
in fact almost startling, that such should not be the case. 

In the interpretation of any Psalm four major problems must 
be solved. (1) date and authorship, (2) identity of the speaker, 
(3) condition of text and metrical form, and (4) unity of thought. 

With regard to the date and authorship of Ps 23 there is the 
usual wide range of opinion. Sellin and Kénig hold that David 
was the author, DeWette that David might well have been the 
author, and Barnes that the Psalm was composed either by 
David himself or else by one who lived not more than a genera- 
tion later. Briggs advocates a date of composition at some 
time between Solomon and Jehosaphat. Oesterley regards the 
Psalm as pre-exilic and Hitzig would ascribe it to Jeremiah. 
Baethgen, following Theodor of Mopsuestia and Hengstenberg, 
links the Psalm with the return of the exiles from Babylonia. 
Mowinckel contents himself with affirming that the Psalm must 
be later than David. Bertholet assigns it in a broad way to the 
post-exilic period, and Gunkel to the late post-exilic period. 
Kent, more specifically, maintains that the Psalm could have 


* Printed originally in Hebrew translation in the Memorial Volume for 
Professor Moses Schorr 1215 yayp). New York, 1945, pp. 220- 
226. 
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been composed only in the period after Nehemiah, while Butten- 
wieser holds that the Psalm was composed between 520 and 
359 B.C. by the author of the ‘‘Job-drama.’’ Olshausen, Duhm 
and Haupt claim that the Psalm is Maccabean; Haupt that 
it was composed after the victories of Judas Maccabeus, and 
Duhm that the author must have been a man like Simon, the 
High-priest, or John Hyrcanus. Ewald, who would also ascribe 
the Psalm to the period of David or shortly thereafter, maintains 
that the author was an old army leader, who suddenly, in the 
face of extreme want and distress, found all his needs miracu- 
lously satisfied. Cheyne and Kittel regard the Psalm as the 
utterance of a weary pilgrim who seeks and finds rest. 

There is a corresponding divergence of opinion as to who 
the speaker is. Theodor of Mopsuestia, the Targum, Olshausen, 
Hengstenberg, Wellhausen and Baethgen identify the speaker 
with the Jewish community or nation. Hitzig, Cheyne (who, 
however, sees likewise a nationalist element in the Psalm), 
Duhm, Staerk, Kittel and Barnes, on the other hand, claim 
that the speaker is an individual. Rashi, following Midr. Tehal- 
lim, maintains that the Psalm was composed by David himself, 
when he fled before Saul in the rough country of Heret (I Sam 
22 5) and that therefore David is himself the speaker. 


With regard to the unity of thought of the Psalm there is 
a surprising unanimity of opinion. Practically all scholars are 
agreed that it presents the Deity in two distinctive roles, (1) 
shepherd, and (2) host; but there is a surprising difference of 
opinion as to whether the shift from the figure of the shepherd 
to that of the host takes place with v. 4 or v. 5. Briggs, who 
divides the Psalm artificially into three strophes, sees the Deity 
represented in each strophe in a distinct role, in vv. 1-33 as the 
good shepherd, in vv. 3b-4 as the sure guide, and in vv. 5-6 as 
the generous host. Only Knight" maintains that the figure of 
the shepherd runs through the entire Psalm. Duhm, Gunkel, 
and Power (following Bickell) arrange the Psalm metrically into 
five 3/2 distichs; but to make this possible it is necessary to 


t Knight’s book, The Song of our Syrian Guest, is inaccessible to me. The 
citation is from Kent, The Songs, Hymns and Prayers of the Old Testament. 
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interpolate a stichos, such as mb-ba-m between 
yr. and of v. 4.2 To Staerk the reference to the enemies, 
in v. 5, seems disturbing, and therefore, despite the resultant 
metrical confusion, he omits the two words, *7¥ 7. 

Actually, as usually interpreted, there are two inexplicable 
and weakening circumstances in the Psalm. The first is the 
seemingly and startling transition from the figure of the good 
shepherd, who leads his sheep unerringly and with satisfaction 
of all their needs, in vv. 1-4, to that of the over-generous, lavish 
host, in v. 5. Unquestionably Ps 23 would be stronger and more 
direct and effective, and its unity more pronounced, were the 
figure of the Deity, as the good shepherd, manifest beycnd all 
question in vv. 1-4, maintained throughout the entire Psalm. 
And even more disturbing and inexplicable, as Staerk has seen 
correctly, is the reference to the enemies, in v. 5, to confound 
whom the generous host spreads in their presence the sumptuous 
banquet for his guest. The picture of the host and the banquet 
might perhaps be accounted for, even despite the disharmony 
of the two roles of the Deity just referred to. But surely in this 
Psalm, with its prevailing theme of personal humility and quiet, 
unquestioning, perfect faith in God, this sudden reference to 
the enemies, with its unmistakable note of vindictive and selfish 
satisfaction, is altogether out of place. Certainly a poet, as true 
as this author must have been, and one of such manifest meek- 
ness and modesty of desire, would never have thought of his 
enemies and of his longed-for satisfaction over them, while 
composing this poem. 

However, a very minor and simple textual emendation, pro- 
posed by Rev. E. Power,} to which, surprisingly, later scholars 
have given absolutely no consideration, not only removes this 
disturbing thought completely, but also paves the way for re- 
storing the original unity of thought and figurative representa- 


2 As proposed by Duhm. Actually, were this interpolation at all justified, 
nbvba might seem preferable to m>*ba. 

3In a paper entitled ‘‘The Shepherd’s two Rods in Modern Palestine and 
in Some Passages of the Old Testament,” presented at the International 
Congress of Orientalists, Oxford, 1928, and subsequently published in Biblica 
9 (1928) 434-442. 
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tion of the Deity as the good shepherd throughout the entire 
Psalm. The 3 of jndw in v. 5 he regards as the resu!t of dittog- 
raphy with the 3 of 12, immediately following. The resultant 
word, after omission of the }, m>w, means ‘‘a spear” or ‘javelin.’ 
The verb, 77%, is in biblical Hebrew used regularly with weapons 
of war with the connotation, ‘‘to make ready; to set in position; 
to array.”’5 


With this emendation, it becomes clear immediately, the 
figure of the Deity as the host disappears completely, and the 
figure of the good shepherd is carried consistently and without 
interruption through v. 5. As Father Power has shown conclu- 
sively, the paw and the miywn of v. 4 are the two rods which are 
carried regularly by the Palestinian shepherd, in modern as 
well as in ancient times,® the former as a weapon of both offense 
and defense, particularly at night, and the latter, not infre- 
quently curved at the one end, somewhat in the form of a crook, 
as an instrument generally used in the guidance of the sheep, 
but also capable of use as a weapon. The Psalmist says, in v. 4, 


“Even when I go through a dark ravine’ I will fear no evil, for 


4Cf. Joel 28; Neh 411; II Chron 23 10; 325. 

5 Cf. Jer 6 23; 463 50 42; Joel 25; I Chron 12 8. 

6 So also Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina, V1, 238 f. Both Power and 
Dalman cite Ez 37 16 ff.; Zech 11 7 in support of their thesis of the shepherd’s 
two rods. Cf. also Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 284; Whiting, ‘‘Village Life in 
the Holy Land,” National Geographic Magazine, March, 1914, p. 296. 

7 The traditional interpretation of nx, ‘shadow of death,” as if it were 
really a compound noun, consisting of bx, ‘‘shadow”’ and mn, ‘‘death,” although 
no doubt suggested by Job 38 17, where mp ‘1yw and modx “yw stand in par- 
allelism, has little to commend it, and has been rightfully rejected by most 
modern scholars. However, the vocalization, nio9x, which has been proposed, 
while recognizing the need in the context here for an abstract term for ‘‘dark- 
ness,’’ and also while in theory not altogether impossible, is scarcely accept- 
able, since the word occurs in neither biblical nor post-biblical Hebrew. A 
simpler, and therefore better, solution of the problem suggests itself. The 
basic meaning of obx is ‘shadow, dark shadow, darkness” (cf. Ps 39 7). The 
connotation, ‘‘image, likeness,” is really secondary. However, since the masc. 
plur. form, o’»>x, means only “images, idols,”’ it is not at all improbable that 
the fem. plur. form, nivdy, may mean ‘‘darkness in the extreme degree, thick 
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Thou art with me; Thy club and Thy crook, they reassure me? 
He then continues with the same train of thought, describing 
the shepherd’s unfailing protection of his sheep, ‘“Thou arrayest 
a spear in front of me in the presence of mine enemies.” The 
enemies are, of course, the beasts of prey, such as wolves and 
jackals, which, particularly at night, lurk about the sheepfold 
seeking to snatch a sheep from the flock.» Against them the 
faithful shepherd stands constantly on guard, his spear set in 
position to impale any unduly rash or avid beast. 

The figure of the faithful shepherd is carried still further; 
“Thou anointest my head with oil.’’ There is here no thought 
whatever of either host or banquet. Whenever a sheep stumbles 
and perhaps cuts its head upon the sharp rock or injures itself 
in any way, it is the task of the faithful and solicitous shepherd 
to bind up the wound and, if perchance it be a cut on the head, 
to anoint it with oil, that it may heal all the more readily."° 


darkness,” and so be practically a synonym of 7wn; b5x; bpry; cf. especially 
Job 16 16, where mobx apparently connotes “the dark rings around the eyes.” 
In Job 283 mobx may well imply “subterranean darkness;” so also 38 17. 
It may well be therefore that in every case in the Bible the vocalization should 
be ninby instead of nypby. Rashi commenting on Ps 23 records that according 
to Dunasch ibn Labrat mobx always means “darkness.” Likewise with the 
feminine plural form, ninbx, with the abstract connotation, ‘‘darkness,”’ cf. 
mbox, “darkness,” and niny, “light,” (Is 59, 9b). 

§ Actually ‘‘to give assurance, to reassure, to establish or restore confidence 
or faith” approximates more closely the basic meaning of 81) than does “‘to 
comfort, to console,” although the actual difference in meaning between the 
two thoughts is not too great; cf. in particular Is 54 11, and passim. 

9 Cf. Mic 5 7. Freya Stark, Baghdad Sketches, 184, writes as follows: ‘Wolves 
creep up in the night. They will lead the sheep out by the scruff of its neck 
from the very midst of the flock, hypnotizing it with fear into silence, and 
kill it far away ... Three had vanished from our host’s little camp this year.” 
Cf. also Whiting, op. cit., 296. 

10 Cf. Ez 3416; Is 4011. It is indeed surprising that, after establishing so 
convincingly the text and meaning of v. 5a, and thus proving that there is 
here absolutely nothing of the figure of the host, as the passage is customarily 
interpreted, Father Power should not consistently have carried his thought 
further, through v. 5b also, but should instead, although removing from the 
verse all reference to a table, have reverted to the traditional interpretation 
of v. 5b as representing the Deity in the role of a host at a banquet. 
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Still one further step onward the figure of the faithful shep- 
herd is carried; ““My cup runneth over.”” The “cup” here is 
the trough or short trench, which the faithful shepherd digs in 
the earth or sand in close proximity to the well or cistern and 
into which he pours the water drawn by a bucket from the well, 
in order that the sheep might drink with comfort. Such a trough, 
usually termed a or or 0°D is occasionally called 
n>, “‘cup.”"* Here, where after all it has been clear from the 
very beginning of the poem that the sheep is really a man, the 
term, “cup,” is particularly appropriate, and even suggests 
a double meaning. 

It is thus well established that at least through v. 5 the figure 
of the Deity in the role of the faithful shepherd is carried con- 
sistently and vividly, and that in this respect the Psalm is com- 
pletely unified. Only in v. 6 does the Psalmist depart from the 
figure of the Deity as the shepherd, and that so gently and un- 
obtrusively as to give rise to no feeling whatever of sudden and 
violent transition. For in v. 6 the speaker himself becomes the 
central personage in the thought, in place of the Deity; and with 


this it becomes fully evident that both sheep and shepherd of 
the preceding five verses are respectively but figures for man 
and God, humble worshiper and beneficent and provident Deity. 
It has become evident by this time that the speaker in this 


Cf, Gen 24 20; 30 38, 41, and note in particular all the details of Rebekkah’s 
procedure in 2420. In 3038 the verb, 2x", seems to imply that Jacob set the 
peeled branches upright in the troughs, rather than laying them flat therein. 
This, in turn, seems to imply that these o'v77 were sunk into the earth, so 
that Jacob could stick these branches into the soft, muddy bottoms of the 
troughs in such manner that they stood upright in front of the sheep while 
the ewes drank from the trough and were at the same time covered by the 
rams. 

1 My reference for this statement, I regret to say, I have not been able to 
locate in my card index; but the fact is clear in my memory. Moreover, my 
reference stated that where the soil is sandy, and the water would therefore 
seep away before the sheep could drink, the shepherd puts a wide, flat, heavy 
piece of leather into the ‘‘cup” as a lining in order to retain the water. Cf. 
also Musil, The Manners and Customs of the Rivala Bedouins, 340. 

3 Cf. Pss 116; 165; 75 9; 11613. 
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Psalm cannot in any wise be the community or nation of Israel, 
but must be, just as also in Ps 121, a pious, humble, trusting 
Jew, one who can say with perfect faith, ‘Surely, goodness and 
faithfulness's will attend me all the days of my life, and I shall 
dwell in God’s" house unto extreme old age.”’?7 


It is almost self-apparent that this extreme length of life, 
here envisaged by this humble, trusting Jew, is regarded by 
him as, in part at least, the divine reward for his perfect piety. 
This thought is of more than passing significance. Elsewhere,” 
I have established that with the rise of apocalyptic thought, 
beginning in the latter half of the sixth century B.C. and at 
first evolving rather slowly, the belief gradually asserted itself, 
among at least certain Jewish sects of the time, that Safon, the 
traditional ‘Mountain of Assembly” of the gods of ancient 
North-Semitic mythology, would in the future be transferred 
to the Temple Mount at Jerusalem, together with the Garden 
of Eden and the throne of God therein, on its summit, and 
therein the righteous and pious would be established by God 
and would live to extreme old age, with full retention of vigor 
of body and mind, and surrounded by numerous progeny. The 
classic expression of this belief is found in I Enoch 25 2-6, but 
references to one or another phase thereof are frequent in post- 
exilic biblical writings. And particularly numerous are just those 
passages which represent “‘dwelling in the house of the Lord,” 
i.e. in the immediate presence of the Deity, as the supreme 
good and the ultimate reward of integrity and piety in ordinary 


™% Cf. Morgenstern, “Psalm 121,” JBL 58 (1939) 311-323. 

8 For this use of ton to characterize the relationship of Deity to worshiper, 
cf. Glueck, ‘‘Das Wort hesed im A.T. lichen Sprachgebrauche,” BZAW 47 
(1927). 

6 For the rendering of m7 as “God,” in the universalistic sense, cf. Blank, 
“Studies in Deutero-Isaiah,’”” HUCA XV (1940), 1-46; Morgenstern, ‘‘Deutero- 
Isaiah’s Terminology for ‘Universal God,’”” JBL 62 (1943) 269-280. 

17 Literally, “length” or ‘remoteness of years,’ For op’ in the connota- 
tion, “years”, rather than ‘‘days’’, cf. Morgenstern, ‘Psalm 82” HUCA XIV 
(1939), note 28, pp. 44-50. 

38 “Psalm 48,” HUCA XVI (1941), 47-87. 
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living."® That just this is the import of v. 6 is beyond question. 
But from this consideration it follows that the Psalm must 
surely be of post-exilic composition. 

Two other considerations confirm this conclusion absolutely. 
The unmistakable individualism of Ps 23,2? despite many schol- 
ars’ opinion (mentioned above) that the speaker in the Psalm 
is the Jewish community or nation, points definitely to a date 
later than Ezekiel. But an even more decisive indication of 
the date of composition of the Psalm may be found in the term, 
vow jynd, in v. 3. Elsewhere” I have discussed in detail the im- 
plications of this term and of the theological doctrine inherent 
in it, and have shown that this doctrine in its primary implica- 
tions was formulated by Ezekiel. This doctrine continued to 
exercise a determining influence in Jewish theological thought 
for approximately two centuries after Ezekiel. Gradually, how- 
ever, as was but natural, it tended to become conventionalized, 
so that the expression, ww jyo>, acquired a mere, perfunctory 
connotation, far removed from its original, positive implications. 
Here, in Ps 23 3 it is used in just this conventional, almost mean- 
ingless manner. This consideration too establishes with certainty 
that the Psalm must be, not only later than Ezekiel, but also 
sufficiently later for the expression, wv jynd, to become com- 
pletely conventionalized. This suggests, in turn — and that too 
with certainty — that the Psalm is not only post-exilic, but also 
that it may not be set too early in the post-exilic period. A 
date in the latter half of the fifth or, at the latest, in the first 
half of the fourth century B.C. would seem to meet all these 
considerations perfectly. 


19 Cf. Pss 27 4; 52 10; 845, 11; 92 14; Is 56 7; also Pss 151; 37 27; 655; 140 14, 
It is obvious from these considerations that for *nav) of the Masoretic text, 
following the example of most modern scholars, we must read with Jerome, 
Peshitta, and Targ. (conforming also to the suggestion implicit in the vocal- 
ization "naw of the LXX and Symmachus) *naw. 

20 A consideration emphasized particularly by Staerk. 

at “Psalm 48,” op. cit., 26-38. 

22 This is practically the same conclusion as that to which both Kent and 
Gunkel came, although upon much less decisive grounds. 
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As has just been intimated, the expression, 19v yn), as used 
in v. 3, is conventional; yet it is not absolutely meaningless. 
However, it can scarcely be denied that in its present context, 
following immediately after ptx it adds practically 
nothing to the meaning or force of the thought. Moreover, a 
moment’s glance shows that in its present Masoretic text form 
the verse is metrically out of order. 


can be arranged metrically only as a 2/4, an uncommon, if not 
an altogether unknown and impossible, metrical form in Hebrew 
poetry. However, a slight rearrangement of the text thus: 


not only restores the common 3/3 measure, which was undoubt- 
edly original, but also re-establishes the logical sequence of 
actions and brings the succession of ideas in vv. 2-3 to an effective 
climax. At the same time it gives to the term, 10v yo, a much 
more fitting connection. Thus rearranged the two verses record 
the normal daily procedure of the shepherd with his flock. He 
leads them out early from the sheepfold?3 and causes them to 
pasture in grassy meadows; then at the appropriate time of 
the day* he brings them to the quiet waters, where they may 
easily drink their fill; finally, towards the close of the day, he 
guides them by the right paths*s back to the sheepfold; and thus, 
through the normal procedures of the day he restores or preserves 
the life of the sheep; and, since the shepherd here is God, all 
this is ‘‘for His name’s sake,” i. e. in faithful fulfillment of His 
duty or obligation to those who rest in His care. 

With these comparatively few and simple textual changes the 
Psalm, metrically arranged, will read thus: 


23 Cf. Whiting, op. cit., 296. 

24 Cf. Gen 29 7; also Musil, op. cit., 285. 

2s Cf. Whiting, op. cit., 296; Dalman (op. cit., VI, 254) interprets ptx “bay 
as “true” or “sure paths,” which lead unerringly to the goal. Somewhat 
similarly, Ibn Ezra interpreted ptx ‘bay as “‘level paths,” which lead neither 
over mountains nor through deep valleys, and so are easy to travel. 
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min 

“Toy YI gna ox 
wd qayn ony Arse 

3/2 DID OWA 


Verse 1b seems to be a simple distich in 2/2 meter, setting 
forth the general theme of the Psalm, viz. that, with God as 
his shepherd, the pious, humble Jew, here likened to a sheep, 
will lack nothing whatever. The development of this theme 
follows in seven distichs, with effective parallelism, not only 
between the stichoi which together constitute a single distich, 
but also between the successive distichs. As is clear from the 
arrangement above, following the statement of the general theme 


in v. 1b, the Psalm consists of two 3/3 distichs, followed by two 
4/4 distichs and culminating in three 3/2 distichs. 


6 Literally, ‘‘He lets me crouch,” i. e. upon the belly with legs folded com- 
fortably beneath, a position which a grazing animal frequently assumes after 
having eaten its fill. The picture of utter satiety resulting from the wise pro- 
vision and care of the good shepherd, expressed here in these simple words, 
is graphic indeed. Cf. also Is 65 10; Ez 34 14 f. 

27 Literally ‘“‘waters of restfulness” or ‘‘quietness,’’ which flow slowly, 
smoothly and gently, and from which the animal can drink easily and with- 
out danger. 

28 Literally ‘“‘He restoreth,” i.e. from day to day. This verb, used just here 
in this climactic position, graphically suggests that what has just been de- 
scribed was the normal, daily procedure of the shepherd with his sheep. 

29 The sudden shift from the reference to the Deity in the 3rd person in 
vv. 1b-3 to the 2nd person in vv. 4-5, and then back again to the 3rd person 
in v. 6 need neither surprise nor disturb, for such abrupt transitions in person 
are extremely common in biblical poetry. But this transition here does sug- 
gest at least the corresponding transition of thought between vv. 1b-3 and 
vv. 4-5 which we posit below. 

3°4naywn qwaw: “Thy club” (for protection) and ‘‘Thy crook” (for safe 
guidance). 
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The thought arrangement of the Psalm is logical and effective. 
As shown above, vv. 2-3 recount the normal, daily routine of 
the shepherd with his sheep. As the emphatic, introductory par- 
ticle, m, indicates, vv. 4-5 deal with particular experiences in 
the existence of the sheep, experiences of accident or danger, 
when the shepherd’s guarding and attention to the needs of 
his individual sheep become of especial importance. The two 
verses describe the reaction of the sheep to the shepherd’s un- | 
failing, watchful care when, in the dry season, when pasturage 
close to home begins to fail, necessity compels them to wander 
in the care of the faithful shepherd, not in the ordinary grassy 
meadows of v. 2, but, now far from home, through deep, dark, 
wild wadys,* the abode of beasts of prey, where the sheep must 
be carefully penned at night, under the shepherd’s wakeful 
guarding, that none might be carried off by wolf or jackal; 
where a fall on the slippery, uneven rocks might readily cause 
a grievous wound; where the water-supply is scanty and infre- 
quent, and at the occasional springs or wells the shepherd must 
dig a trough or ‘‘cup” in the earth or sand and pour therein the 
water which he laboriously draws, that his sheep may drink 
their fill. Here the picture is that of the “cup” filled so generously 
that it overflows. The logical advance in thought over vv. 2-3 
and the climactic effect are readily apparent. 


And quite appropriately and effectively, whereas vv. 2-3 are 
couched in the ordinary 3/3 measure, a measure which fittingly 
reflects the ordinary, daily routine course of things at home, 
vv. 4-5, recording the abnormal experiences in the existence of 
the sheep in wild country far from home, are fittingly and effec- 
tively couched in two stately 4/4 distichs* plus one climactic 
3/2 distich. The Psalm then concludes, in two 3/2 distichs, 
upon the note of quiet assurance, reaffirming the theme of the 
introductory stichos, that this pious Jew, conscious of his piety 


3 Cf. Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 284. 

3? Note how artistically and effectively the first distich described the shep- 
herd’s procedure with weapons in defense of his sheep, and the following 3/3 
distich his procedure in providing for their most immediate needs in the rugged, 
semi-waterless country through which he must guide them. 
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and his unshakable faith in God, and relying firmly thereon, will 
never lack aught, that only good and faithful recompense for 
his piety will attend him all! his days and that, as the supreme 
reward of his righteousness, it will be-his portion from God to 
dwell in God’s house unto extreme old age. This is the ultimate 
good; and that it will be given to him by God, the faithful shep- 
herd, is certain. The author closes his poem, it is clear, with the 
happy confidence that he has proved his case completely. 

Beyond all question, then the speaker in the Psalm is not 
the Jewish community or aation, but a single individual, a pious 
Jew of perfect faith in God, a typical ron in other words. And 
the Psalm was written, not as Olshausen suggests, for the Temple 
service, but as the simple, inspiring expression of faith of one 
who was at one and the same time a humble, pious Jew and, 
no doubt all unawares to himself, a great poet. That the poem 
became incorporated into the Book of Psalms, and so no doubt 
found a definite place in the Temple ritual, was a development 
which certainly the author could not forsee. That the poem 
has become a classic in world-literature is easily comprehensible. 

To express in English, in a manner which conforms more 
closely to the original form of the Psalm, as we have recon- 
structed it, than does the traditional English version, all that 
the author himself had in mind, the following translation is 
offered : 


God is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

In grassy meadows He lets me crouch; by quiet waters He leads me; 

He guides me in direct paths; my life He renews for His name’s sake. 

Even when I go through a dark ravine I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me; 

Thy club and Thy crook, they reassure me; Thou arrayest a spear in 
front of me in the presence of mine enemies; 

Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup overflows. © 

Verily, goodness and faithfulness will attend me all the days of my life, 

And I shall dwell in the house of God to extreme old age. 


HA-ROQDIM FOR HA-REQIM IN 
II SAMUEL 6 20 


HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


N II Sam 6 we are told that when Michal saw her husband 

David leaping and dancing enthusiastically before the Lord, 
she reprimanded him curtly and used the comparison: niby 
(v. 20), ‘‘as one of the empty fellows shame- 
lessly uncovers himself.” For the LXX reads: (.. . eis) 
TOV dpxoupévwr ‘‘(... one) of those who dance.”” According to 
many critics, e. g., Thenius (1864), Wellhausen (1871), Kloster- 
mann (1887), Driver (1890; 2nd ed. 1913), Schlégel (1904), 
H. P. Smith (1909), Dhorme (1910), Schulz (1920), Kittel 
(BH3, 1937),? the LXX translates a Hebrew manuscript which 
read opin. Of these, only Klostermann and Schlégel express 
a preference for the LXX Vorlage, though their argumentation 
was too inadequate to impress others. According to Schleusner, 
the Jewish translator read hd-régim and used épxéouar in the rare 
meaning of buffoon, jester;? however, apart from all the other 
arguments presented below, a careful study of the use of épxéo- 
pat both in the LXX and in classical Greek makes Schleusner’s 
explanation quite unacceptable. Recently, S. Lieberman sug- 


1 The reader will find the full references to these works in Driver’s Notes 
on the Hebrew Text... of the Books of Samuel?, List of Abbreviations, pp. 
XV-XVIII. Driver’s admirable evaluation of these and other works (cf. the 
two prefaces, pp. V-XII) is very useful. The commentaries of Schlégel and 
Schulz appeared respectively in Schafer’s Kurzgefasster wissenschaftlicher 
Comm. z. d. h. Sch. d. A. T. and Nikel’s Exegetisches Handbuch z. A. T. 

2 Novus Thesaurus, etc., Leipzig, 1821, s. épxéouat. (IV, 129), “.. . épxov- 
pevos habet hanc rariorem notionem, quam Vulgatus voce scurra exprimere 
voluit, unde non opus erit cum nonnullis statuere, LXX ioco hd-régim legisse 
ha-rogqdim.” 
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gested (Greek in Jewish Palestine, p. 33. New York, 1942) that 
“The Septuagint did not read hd-rdqdim, but paraphrased the 
réq with ‘dancer.’ This is corroborated by the comment of a 
Palestinian scholar of the end of the 3rd cent. [Palestinian 
Talmud Sanhedrin I1.4, 20b and parallels]... ‘What does 
ha-réqgim mean? R. Abba b. Kahana said: The lowest of the 
low [ha-réqim Sebb*régim], namely, an (a dancer).’ 

It is the purpose of this article to demonstrate that hd-rdqgdim 
was the original reading, while hd-régim in the Masoretic text is 
but a post-LXX corruption thereof. 

1) It has long been the consensus of critical opinion that both 
the Hebrew text and the LXX translation demand a form of 
rqd in the verse (21) immediately following on ours: ‘And 
David said to Michal, ‘Before the Lord [ ] who 
chose me above thy father and above all his house...’ ’’; the 
space within the square brackets is occupied in the LXX by 
evNoynros dance. Blessed be the Lord.” 
Such critics as Thenius, Béttcher, Wellhausen, Klostermann, 
Driver, Léhr (taking the place of a 3rd ed. of Thenius, 1898), 
Peters (Beitrage z. Text ...d. Bticher Samuel, 1899, 138), Budde, 
Nowack (in his series Handkommentar z. A.T., 1902), Schlégel, 
H. P. Smith, Dhorme, Schulz, and Kittel, agree that the Hebrew 
Vorlage of the LXX read 71125 (Mr 


3 Cf. Béttcher (Neue... Aehrenlese z. A. T., I, 1863, p. 155), “Dem nur 
aus dem Zusammenhang gerathenen hd-rdqdim (=m*raqg*dim) der LXX ...” 
From Budde’s “‘ha-régdim der LXX ist falsch...” (Die Biicher Samuel er- 
klart, 1902, p. 232; in Marti’s series) it is not clear to me whether a para- 
phrase or a different Hebrew reading is involved. 

4 Critics disagree on the exact wording in the Hebrew. Some assume the 
imperfect (qal or pi‘el) form of the verb ('ergéd, *raggéd) while others prefer 
the participial (qal or pi‘el) form (rdgéd’/m*raggéd; '*ni’/’andki). So far as 
the Hebrew is concerned, either the imperfect or the participial form is satis- 
factory, but the evidence of the LXX is decisive. Anyone who will compare 
carefully the LXX of our Book with the Hebrew text will be struck at once by 
the faithfulness of the translation — an excellent example of translation Greek. 
He will note that the translators followed closely the tense system of their 
Hebrew original, and that the Greek rendering is in the future here only 
because the Hebrew manuscript read the imperfect tense (Note how natural 
the imperfect tense is in the Hebrew, but how unnatural the future tense is 
in the Greek [David had already danced !] — a sure sign of translation Greek); 


2 
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(... Wwe) mr, that this reading is original, and that 


this is further demonstrated by the fact that had the translator found the 
participial form in his Hebrew manuscript he would have reproduced also 
the personal pronoun éya (cf., e. g., II Sam 3 13[bis], 28, 7 2, 14,18 [I wonder 
whether eyw fell out before eXafov in 7 8 by homoioarcton]; Thackeray, The 
Septuagint and Jewish Worship? [The Schweich Lectures for 1920; London, 
1923], pp. 23, 115). 

As for the gal (’ergéd) or pi‘el (’*raqgéd), I cannot decide. The qal of rqd 
is used in Ps 29 6, 114 4, Eccles 3 4, with the causative function of the hiph‘i 
in Ps 1146, whereas the pi‘e is employed in Is 13 21, Joel 25, Nahum 3 2, 
Job 21 11, I Chron 15 29; I cannot find any real difference in the use of these 
conjugations, so far as the Bible is concerned, nor was I able to find pertinent 
criteria for such usage in post-Biblical Hebrew. I note for the record the 
(reconstructed) hiph‘il form of our root in the divine name 1p30by3 (from 
Badpapxwét and Badpapxws in Greek, and Balmarcodi in Latin; cf. Harris, 
A Grammar of the Phoenician Language, Glossary, p. 88). On 1p1=Arab. 
(yaa, see Ibn Bariin apud Wechter, JAOS, 61 (1941), 182 and n. 88. 

I have used the term “translators” advisedly, since there can be little 
doubt that the LXX of Samuel is the product of at least two translators. 
I had noted how ya is reproduced by Aoués in I Sam (1 16, 2 12, 10 27, 
25 17, 25, 29 10, 30 22) but by mapdvopos in II Sam (16 7, 201, 23 5[6]), and 
no-bn by wndapdis in the former, tAews in the latter; but Rev. Balmer H. 
Kelly called my attention to the additional data compiled by Thackeray in 
The Sept. and Jew. Wor.? (pp. 20-4, 114-5), which is in turn based on his 
earlier study in JTS 8 (1907) 262-78, especially 274 ff. 

5 Some critics disagree on baéruik YHWH or hag YHWH, because LXX 
evAoynTos KUpios is found as [7 Kiptos in the Lucianic recension. Others 
(e. g., Klostermann, the first one to use critically the Lucianic recension, cf. 
Driver, p. VIII of the Preface, pp. xlix-1 of the Introduction, and ad loc.) 
reject both phrases as later additions (though of pre-LXX origin); as put by 
Driver, ‘““tp1x is needed for the sense; and the whole may be genuine: but 
neither '» 7.73 aor ' *n seems required; and the variation between them rather 
suggests ... that each was a later addition, made in different MSS.” I think 
that a careful study of both the Hebrew and LXX texts settles the matter 
quite conclusively. 

a. The LXX ebAoynrds xiptos doubtlessly points to barak YHWH;; cf. the 
clear-cut evidence of baéraik with either the Deity (I Sam 25 32, 39, II Sam 
18 28, 22 47) or a human being (I Sam 15 13, 23 21, 25 33[bzs], 26 25, II Sam 2 5). 

b. A careful study of the function of bara YHWH and hay YHWH through- 
out our Book (the latter is found in I 14 39, 45, 19 6, 20 3, 21, 25 26, 34, 26 10, 16, 
28 10, 29 6; II 2 27, 4. 9, 12 5, 14 11, 15 21, 22 47) makes it abundantly clear that 
not the oath fag YHWH is what the author of Samuel would have used in 
our passage but the thank-blessing baruak YHWH. 

c. Critics agree that the LXX translator would not have introduced épx7- 
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mrp W712 7pAK fell out by homoiteleuton of m7.° Be it noted that 
all but two of these critics (Klostermann and Schlégel) reject 


couat ebAoynrds Kips on his own (so too W. R. Arnold, Ephod and Ark, 
p. 42); he must have read ’ergod (or ragged) baruak YHWH in his Hebrew 
manuscript. 

d. The variant {7 xiptos in the Lucianic recension has led critics to assume 
a Hebrew variant kaj YHWH which in turn has led to the rejection of both 
this Hebrew variant and béraik YHWH as original. The fact is, however, 
that Lucian’s {7 xipuos does not presuppose any such reading as hag YHWH 
but is itself an inner-Greek problem. 

For the past several years I have become increasingly convinced that 
Lucian did not base his revision on any Hebrew manuscript directly; I doubt 
that he knew enough Hebrew for that, nor would his Hebrew manuscripts 
differ appreciably from the Hebrew Vorlagen of the Targumim, Theodotion, 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. He revised a form of the LXX as he 
knew it from whatever manuscripts were available to him: cf. Driver’s 
cautious statements, p. xli of the Introduction to Samuel; Montgomery, 
ICC on Daniel, 53-4; Orlinsky, JAOS 61 [1941] 84, 88; Rahlfs, Septuaginta- 
Studien, III, Lucians Rezension der Kénigsbticher (Gottingen, 1911), §53, pp. 
239 ff.; but essentially per contra Rahlfs’ explanation of some ‘‘Abweichungen 
L’s von G, die sich als Abanderungen des G-Textes erklaren lassen: 1) Kor- 
rekturen nach M” see Haupert’s dissertation under Prof. Montgomery, The 
Relation of Codex Vaticanus and the Lucianic Text in the Books of Kings from 
the Viewpoint of the Old Latin and the Ethiopic Versions (Philadelphia, 1930), 
pp. 36-7, Conclusion 3. 

It is well known that one of the outstanding characteristics of the Lucianic 
recension is the substitution of one word for another; examples of this phe- 
nomenon in our Book are legion, as anyone may see for himself by comparing 
the text in B with the critical apparatus in Brooke-McLean-Thackeray’s 
Larger Cambridge Septuagint. Thus, for ebAoynrés (baruk) in I Sam 25 32, 39 
the Lucianic recension reads Bapovx; for mapdavopuos (by*ba) in II 201 Lucian 
reads Aowyds (the variant actor in I 10 27 is surely only a corruption, in the 
uncial script, of Aotwor); for wndapyas (morn) in I 12 23, 26 11, and tAews in 
II 20 20(1°), 23 17, Lucian substitutes yévowTo. 

In fine, not only is it difficult to understand why anyone should introduce 
the oath fag YHWH in our context in a Hebrew manuscript, but the variant 
$n (kuptos) may quite safely be explained as one of the hundreds of instances 
where the Lucianic recension replaced one word or expression by another. 

6 It is perhaps not without significance that the number of letters involved 
is 12, which may well have formed one line of a column, a line which in com- 
mon with the line above may have ended in YHWH (cf. also Driver, ad loc.); 
on the number of letters to a line in Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible in 
early LXX days see Orlinsky, JBL 61 (1942) 87-97 passim; Albright, JBL 
63 (1944) 217, n. 59. 
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the evidence of the LXX for original ha-rdgdim in v. 20. Fur- 
thermore, Klostermann has observed very acutely that only 
after these three words (Mm had been accidentally 
dropped from the Hebrew text in post-LXX days could the 
preceding *hd-rdgdim have become hdé-régim.?’ And finally, in 
the considerably condensed version of I Chron 15 29 it is a form 
of rqd which is preserved: wattére’ ’et-ham-mélek dawid m‘raqqéd 
tim’$ahéq wattibez lo(w) b'libbdh® ‘‘And she [viz., Michal] saw 
King David dancing and sporting and she despised him in her 
heart.” 

2. It seems to have escaped the notice of critics that the use 
of the term hd-régim in Biblical Hebrew for “‘empty fellows’’ is 
quite impossible; the only possible expression is "ndSim régim. 
The word hd-régim by itself can mean only “‘empty (things),” 
not “empty (persons)’’; cf. such instances as w*gaddim réqim 
“and empty jars” (Jud 7 16), kélim régim “empty vessels” 
(II Ki 4 3), am*raddép régim “but he who pursues empty things” 
(Prov 1211, 28199), haS-Sibb*lim hé-régdt ‘“‘the empty ears” 


7P. 154, om.; denn, nachdem hé-rdgdim in ha-régim gewandelt war, 
musste man Scheu sich als rég '*nt bezeichnen zu lassen.” 

8 I regard as short the o vowel in the qal imperfect (’ergod) and the e vowel 
in the qal and pi‘el (rdged, m*raqqed), as also the e and o vowels in the seghol- 
ates, and the e vowel in such forms as Sem ‘‘name’”’ and ben “‘son.”’ This is 
not the place to argue the point. 

9 There are some who interpret régim in one or both of these passages as 
“empty men” (i.e., the adjective used as a substantive). What can deter- 
mine the meaning here are the following: (1) the context, (2) biblical usage, 
(3) the earliest exegesis. (1) In both passages (identical except for b 8) m*raddep 
régim is paralleled by ‘dbéd 'admaté(w), and the concept “empty things” 
appears much more satisfactory in context than “‘empty men”; cf. the trans- 
lation of The Jewish Publication Society, ed. Margolis: 


“He that tilleth his ground shall have plenty of bread; 
But he that followeth after vain ese is void of understanding.” 
; shall have poverty enough.” 


(2) Biblical usage elsewhere, where we can be certain (the two passages in 
Jud and the one in II Chron), adds "*n@Sim to régim to éxpress the concept 
“empty men.”’ (3) The oldest primary versions, both Jewish, the LXX and 
the Targum, both consistently render ‘‘empty men” when '°nd5tm is present 
(Gvdpes xevoi / Nowpol; 19.23), and “empty things” in both passages 
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(Gen 41 27), as distinct from "*ndStm régim in Jud 9 4, 113, and 
II Chron 13 7.7° 


in Prov (uarata, ID) where ’*ndSim is lacking. (I do not think that 
any such vocalization as o°p’> or o’p need be considered in these two 
passages as the reading understood by the translator of the LXX or by the 
Meturgeman. Inter alia, no such form as rigim was ever employed so far as I 
am aware [the sg. rig took care of that, cf., e.g., BDB, s.v., p. 938] and 
would scarcely occur to anyone; and the root rgq is found in Biblical Hebrew 
in the form raggét in connection with the seven kine of Pharaoh’s dream, where 
the LXX and the Targumim naturally render by “lean” — 41 19, 20, 27; 

_ ‘Iti is possible that Sebastian Schmidt felt the significance of mm term "*naSim 

in our passage; cf. In Librum Priorem [et Posteriorem] Samuelis Commen- 
tarius (Argentorati, 1687-9), p. 246 top, ‘‘... juxta revelare se revelando unum 
vanorum (hominum).”’ On the masc. pl. for the abstract, cf., e. g., Konig, 
Syntax, §262, pp. 202 ff.; Ges.-Kau.-Cow.”8, §124, pp. 396 ff. 

10 My colleague, Prof. Simon Halkin (whom I must thank for his acute 
criticism of various parts of this paper, whether or not we could agree), in 
expressing the opinion that hd-régim in our passage could stand for “empty 
men" even without the term '*ndSim, cited as evidence the expression paxa 
or paxa in Matthew 5 22 and talmudic réga’. I am unable to accept these 
data as pertinent to our problem. 

(a) It is popularly assumed that N, T, pax/x4 derives from Aramaic réqa’; 
cf., e.g., Lewy, Chald. Worterbuch a. d. Targumim (Leipzig 1868], s. 1"; 
Dalman, Gramm. d. jtid.-paldst. Aram.?, 1905, n. 2 on pp. 173-4; Strack- 
Billerbeck, Komm. z. N. T., I, 1922, 278-9. But it is quite far from certain 
that this is really so: the Greek pa(k/xa) vowel cannot readily be squared 
with the Aram. ré(qa’) vowel. Dalman (loc. cit.; foliowed, e. g., by Wutz, 
Onomastica Sacra, p. 334; and in part by Schultess, ZNW 21 '1922] 241-3) 
had explained pa- as from original *py- under the influence of paxos (“pad 

..in griech. Munde geformt aus wegen Anklangs an paxos ‘Lump’ 
But a more careful study of the usage of paxos (e.g., in the LXX, in the 
N. T. itself [=‘‘a piece of cloth” in Mt 9 16, Mk 2 21], in the Greek lexicons 
of Liddell-Scott-Jones®, Herwerden, Preisigke) reveals Dalman’s explanation 
as too far-fetched and forced to be acceptable (it is precisely in the sense of 
“rag, cloth” that Prof. Louis Ginzberg would connect paxos with paxa and 
cites Aramaic xyiw ap in this connection); neither has the x/xX variation 
been altogether satisfactorily accounted for (though cf. Kautzsch, Gramm. d° 
bibl.-Aram., p. 10 bottom). (I have consulted inter alia also S. Krauss, OLZ, 
22 [1919], 63a, §5; Zahn’s Das Evangelium des Matthdus‘, 1922, 226-7, n. 95; 
Moulton-Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, 1924, V, 562, s. v.; 
E. Klostermann, Das Mattha gelium?, 1927, 43f.). Nor should it be 
forgotten that pax/xa’s colleague in the same verse, uwpe, is likewise elusive 
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3. Nowhere else in the Bible is the term réq(#m) “empty” re- 
produced in the LXX by any formation of épxéopar “‘to dance” 
or any synonym of it, so that virtually all critics readily ex- 


enough, with perhaps some kind of double meaning intended. [See now also 
M. Smith, JBL 64 (1945) 502-4]. 

Prof. Ginzberg has kindly drawn my attention to the form 7px5 in Story 
210 of Moses Gaster’s The Exempla of the Rabbis (London, 1924, p. 139; 
according to Gaster, the ms. which has preserved this reading ‘belongs latest 
to the XII or XIII century, if it be not earlier,” p. 39). However, Rabbi 
I. Edward Kiev, Librarian of the Jewish Institute of Religion, was kind 
enough to show me the Yemenite ms. of the Midrash Haggadol in the In- 
stitute’s possession, at Exodus, Mishpatim, and the reading there is the usual 
mp. Furthermore, in those ‘Literary Parallels” cited by Gaster (p. 226, 
§210) where the word in question is found (e. g., Baba Kamma 50b [correct 
Gaster’s 50a]; Yalqut Sippurim u-Midrashim [Warsaw 1923], at Exodus, 
Mishpatim, Parashah 63, 12 [p. 173]), the reading is np’s. Consequently, 
Rabbi Kiev and I cannot escape the conclusion that the unique 7px. has 
nothing whatever to do with N. T. pax/xa, but is an inner Yemenite problem, 
This conclusion is borne out by the fact that of all the manuscripts used by 
Prof. Ginzberg in connection with this passage (Mr. Lutski, Keeper of Manu- 
scripts at the Jewish Theological Seminary was kind enough to show me 
two of these) only Gaster’s read 7px7 in place of 7p. 

To sum up this section: I find myself in the same position as does Prof. 
Albright, who writes to me (2/12/45), “I have never believed in the equation 
of paxa/paxa with xp, in spite of the fact that all biblical scholars 
to take it for granted. However, I have never seen nor thought of a better 
explanation.” 

(b) It is true that the sing. and pl. forms xp’) (generally explained as a 
shortened form of 1p, cf. Lewy, loc. cit.; Dalman, loc. cit.; variant 7p’) 
and x'p"> are found in the Midrashim and Gemara; for most of the instances 
cf. Alexander Kohut’s ed. of Nathan ben Yehiel’s ‘Aruk, s. px (VII, 300), and 
Strack-Billerbeck (loc. cit.). However, it is the Aramaic which is involved 
here, not Biblical Hebrew. Why it should be the Aramaic réga’-/réqayya’ and 
not the Hebrew réq/régim which is employed, I do not know, but it remains 
an incontrovertible fact that Heb. réq(#m) without 'ts(’*nd3im) in the sense 
of “empty man” is unknown in post-Biblical as in Biblical Hebrew; either 
réqa’ or régan has served that function. Outside of the instance of had-régim 
sebb*régim cited at the end of the first paragraph of this article (and this 
derives directly from our own biblical passage; as does ultimately such an 
expression as nxbnd) youd . ., in Ibn Ezra’s introduction to 
his commentary on Lamentations), I may note the reading régim in the 
printed texts of Midrash Genesis Rabbah (e. g., ed. J. Theodor, Berlin, 1912, 
Parashah 31, p. 278); yet even here it is significant that the Oxford ms. 1x 
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plained the LXX as from hd-rdqdim. If most of these critics did 
not accept the LXX-Vorlage as original, it was because they 
did not consider the evidence of the LXX as conclusive, and 
none other was proposed. I myself do consider the evidence of 
the LXX in this case to be conclusive, and for the following 
reasons. 

a. As for the opinion that the LXX is but a paraphrase in 
context, a check will impress anyone with the literalness of the 
translation. The LXX follows the Hebrew so closely that only 
ignorance of this fact could lead one to believe that paraphrase 
is at the root of LXX ‘‘to dance’’ for Hebrew ‘“‘empty”’ (cf. also 
n. 4 above). 

b. Moreover, the LXX of Samuel follows the Hebrew tense 
system closely. There can be little doubt that any paraphrase 
on the part of the translator would have read for hd-régim ‘“‘the 
empty [ones?!]’”’ not the participial form épxoupévwy “those who 
dance” but a noun, “dancers” (6pxnoTfpes or 6pxnorat). 

c. It is much more satsifactory even per se to explain the cor- 
ruption of an original hd-réqdim into hd-régim (loss of d) in the 
post-LXX square Hebrew script than in the pre-LXX Canaanite 
script (see §5 below). 

d. It has apparently not been noted by the commentators 
that épxéouwar is almost a Lieblingswort of the translator of 
Samuel. He uses it four times, all in our very chapter, as opposed 
to thrice altogether in the rest of the LXX of the Old Testament 
(Isa 13 21; Eccles 3 4; I Chron 15 29; — all for forms of rgd): for 
m' pazzéz (v. 16), rgd (21; see §1 above), w*sikagit (ibid.), and in 
our own verse (20). It will be noted that in every instance the 


and the Yalqut Ha-Makiri (9) and ms. 1, the last described in Ch. Albeck’s 
Einleitung und Register to the late Theodor’s edition (Berlin, 1931, pp. 107, 
137) as the best of all the mss. and the nearest to the original (... m1 an> 
read x»p'n/n"p"1. +I may note here that Rabbi Samuel A. Berman, who is pre- 
paring a critical edition of the Midrash Tanhuma, informs me that the read- 
ing mp (at {Genesis, Noah, IV) is found in all seven manuscripts at his 
disposal on this passage. 
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translator used épxéoywat for a verbal form which indicated 
“dancing.” 

e. Following up Klostermann’s argument from the LXX 
(6pxéopat/rqd) in v. 21 for original rgd in v. 20 (see end of §1 
above), it is again much more satisfactory to explain ha-rdqdim 
as still extant in the Hebrew Vorlage of the LXX in v. 20. As 
Klostermann observed, original hd-rdgdim in v. 20 became 
ha-régim in all probability only after rgd fell out of the Hebrew 
text in v. 21; in other words, since rgd was still preserved in the 
LXX-Vorlage of v. 21, so was hé-rdqdim in v. 20." 

In fine, the evidence of the LXX, both direct and indirect, is 
in itself sufficient argument against hd-régim and for hd-rdqdim 
in the original Hebrew. 

4. The manner of corruption, always an important element 
involved in emendation, is not at all difficult to divine here. 
Unless the corruption of original hd-réqgdim was purely acciden- 
tal (cf. the remarks of Driver, Notes on... Samuel?, pp. Ixviii 
[top] and 274-5), the elision of the d is to be explained as having 
occurred in the post-LXX Square Script where all five letters 
have in common the ‘1’ element (o[*]1p77) ; in the Canaanite 


In his book on Das hebréische Epos (Uppsala, 1935, p. 99), D. Arvid 
Bruno has overlooked this textual matter, in common with the majority, in 
retaining hd-régim in v. 20 at the same time that he introduces "*raqgqed in v. 21. 

% As stated above in n. 4, there are insufficient data for choosing between 
the qal and pi‘el of rgd. I prefer the qal, but only because the manner of 
Corruption is more readily explained thereby. 

I do not know whether there is any significance in the following data for 
the orthography of o'tpr1n/o'prn; I cite them here for the record only. Our 
Passage is one out of three in the Bible (the other two are II Ki 43 and 
II Chron 13 7) on which the Masorah has this to say: ‘wba ‘on ‘1 (so in the 
Rabbinic Bible Migra’dt G*dolot and in Die Massora Magna, ed. Frensdorff, 
1876, s. pn, p. 183a; Kahle’s source records the same idea in different termi- 
nology, in Kittel’s BH3, as }> A> i), viz., the word (hd-)régim is found three 
times in the Bible written defectively. The scriptio defectiva was adhered to 
by the scribes more faithfully in our passage than in the other two: Kennicott 
(there is nothing additional in de Rossi) records 5(6?) Mss. of Ki and 9 of 
Chron which read plene, but only 2 in our own passage — which might possibly 
indicate that op7n having been the origin of op7n in our passage, a scribal 
spelling opin developed less here than elsewhere; but in no case should 
these data at present be used for our problem. 
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script of the LX.X-Vorlage only two of the five letters (d and r) 
resemble each other.** Moreover, this process is borne out very 
nicely by the fact that the LXX-Vorlage quite certainly read 
ha-roqdim, whereas the Targum Aquila (kev@v) and 
Symmachus (eixaiwv), with Hebrew manuscripts written in the 
Square Script before them, already read hd-réqim. 


To sum up. The expression in the preserved text of II Sam 
6 20, had-régim, is precluded by Biblical Hebrew idiom (which 
demands “ndSim régim; §2) and by the LXX (§3); on the other 
hand, hd-rdqdim is presupposed by the context in II Sam 6 20¢. 
(§1) and demanded by the LXX (§3). All these data are sup- 
ported by and, in turn, find their most satisfactory explanation 
in the paleographic argument (§4). As for the citation from 
rabbinic literature (the interpretation of hd-régim as an épxno- 
THs), this is no longer pertinent to our own specifically biblical 
problem, and requires analysis in the light of its own rabbinic 
context. 


I cannot refrain from adding this caveat. Both privately and 
when this paper was read at the Society’s meeting on Dec. 29, 


1944, the opinion was expressed that preserved hd-réqim is pref- 
erable to hd-régdim from a literary point of view: the latter is 
not as effective as the former in the context. Whether this be 
so or not, I do not know.“ But this quite subjective argument 


13 The palecgraphy and orthography of the LXX-Vorlagen of the Hebrew 
Bible deserve far more study that they have received hitherto. On the 
methodology and some individual instances, see Orlinsky, JAOS 59 (1939) 33 
(hisot/h*serét in Num 22 39), 34 (‘adréha@/h*séréhd in Josh 1039); JQR 30 
(1939-40) 33-49 (ha‘ir/haser in II Ki 20 4); JBL 58 (1939) 398; JAOS 60 (1940) 
36 §g, the Kethib-Qere in Job 62, 930, 2113, 3011); JBL 61 (1942) 95 
(w*yaradti in Jud 11 37); JOR 34 (1943-4) 295 (t6psé/’ansé in Num 31 27; on 
which see also Principal H. Klein and Orlinsky, 35 [1944-5] 351-4). 

™%4 It seems to me that even from a purely literary-stylistic point of view, 
ha-roqdim is to be preferred to hd-régim. Michal rebukes David with the 
words: ‘‘How did the king of Israel get him honour to-day, who uncovereth 
himself to-day in the eyes of the handmaids of his servants, as one of those 
who dance (o1p7n In&>) shamelessly uncovereth himself!’’ Whereupon David 
promptly retorts, in the best biblical style, ‘It is before the Lord that I dance 
([7p78] mr 25d). Blessed be the Lord who chose me above thy father...” 
Note also, e. g., the ironical use of 133) in Michal’s rebuke [v. 20] and the 
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might have some value only if other data were not available, 
i.e., if preserved hd-régim could be proved to mean “empty 
fellows’’ (rather than things) and if at the same time the evidence 
of the LXX both against hd-régim and in favor of ha-riqdim 
could be disposed of satisfactorily. Well-intentioned critics, in 
their eagerness to emend or retain the Masoretic text at all 
costs, are sometimes too prone to disregard the pertinent evi- 
dence available. The Bible critic should try to determine the 
original Hebrew text and its meaning, not merely exhibit his 
ability to emend or retain or improve what the original author 
wrote or meant. 


quick comeback by David employing precisely the same root and its opposite 

It is only an assumption that hd-régim is precisely what the author of our 
Book would have used in the context. Let me put it this way. The expression 
bliya‘al occurs twenty-seven times in the Hebrew Bible, of which over one- 
third (ten in all) are in our Book (I 1 16, 2 12, 10 27, 25 17, 25, 30 22; II 16 7, 
20 1, 22 5, 23 6). The Greek translator (see end of n. 4 above) of I Sam under- 
stood this Hebrew word as meaning Aotpds, which is precisely the term found 
for ’*ndSim régim in the Septuagint of Jud 94 (5 Mss.; see the apparatus in the 
larger Cambridge Septuagint) and II Chron 13 7; for the significance of this 
phenomenon, see Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek (Oxford, 1889), Essay I 
(pp. 1-35), ‘On the Value and Use of the Septuagint.”’ This fact is in itself 
sufficient to create the assumption that the expressions ('25-/ben-) b*liya‘al 
and (’%5) rég at times became synonymous. This is borne out in II Chron 
13 7 where the advisors to Rehoboam (called contemptuously y‘ladim [vs. 
the 2géntm whom his father Solomon consulted] in I Ki 12 8, 10, 14) are called 
‘and Sim régim bené b‘liya‘al. The parallel use of the two expressions, without 
the waw conjunctive preceding b¢né is significant. If the preserved text read 
’anSé- (or b¢né-) b‘ltya‘al or even han-n*balim, would any literary critic have 
objected to it in favor of hd-régim? I may note here that although he retains 
ha-régim, Arnold (op. cit., 44-5) renders: “‘like a common clown exhibiting 
his nakedness.”” But hd-régim cannot have the meaning ‘‘clown,”’ which, in 
turn, is a rather good paraphrase of hd-rdqdim! The same may be said of 
Thenius’ comment: ‘“LXX hda-rdqdim, wie einer der (6ffentlichen) Tanzer; 
schwer zu entscheiden, da auch die TLA. einen guten, dasselbe meinenden 
Sinn gibt”; and cf. also his endorsement of Michaelis. 
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THE ORACLE AGAINST THE AMMONITES 
IN JEREMIAH 49 1-6 


FRANK NORTH 


NEW YORK CITY 


CRITICAL analysis of the text of this oracle reveals the 

presence of some glosses and a few corruptions. The recog- 
nition of these makes it possible to reconstruct most of the text 
of the poem with reasonable certainty. The justification for this 
reconstruction is presented in notes on the critical apparatus. 
The English translation attempts to preserve the original poetic 
structure. 

The ancient versions are quoted in Hebrew translation when 
the underlying Hebrew text can be reconstructed with apparent 
certainty. It is unfortunate that the Old Latin version of this 
oracle is unknown, since it would supply a pre-Hexaplaric control 


for G. 


THE AMMONITES 


Has not Iérael s6ns? 


1> ps 
730) 1193 


"AN? TNT 


71H om 


Tidy, exc 1H om joy, GArmAr om 
SB pl *1H om, GArmér pl 
HAqSmVP 


33H pri 
exc 3H nx, SABetcAr 
""ON) O°D?, exc 1H om 1H om O'N3 


92H $n, 1H nnd, 1H 


Has he né inhéritor? 
Why does Milcom inhérit? 
And hfs people dwéll in his cities? 


I will sotind a w4r-cry to Rabbah, 


She shall becéme a désolate riin; 
21H wy, 1H H 
21H pr 129 

71H me +722 (NID 
ro GArmAr, 
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WRD | Her datighters shall be sét on fire, 
ny And shall inhért his 


| 

47737) And cry, O daighters of Rabbah; 

@ | For Milcom shall g6 into captivity, 
TET VW) 1 His his princes 


20019 wbbann Why boast, O 4rrogant dadghter, 
“Who can céme agafnst me?” 
Behéld, I am bringing a térror: 
You shall each be driven out 
he&diong. 


= GArmAr GArmAr +" exc GArmAr om 
1H oon, Ar exc 1H4G ty, 2G 
*y ty, 1G 13, 1G Naty, 1HSB2G om pri ™5G+) 
ope Arm+xail émdureiobe, SAQ8G-+Kal ar 
ud GArm+3 exc 1H ADD, 1Hom + 
exc 1H 1H ‘mum, 2H ‘nvm, 1H ‘vwinm, 1H om 4, GArmAr 
om, Cm nivpa ?1Hom 73H 797 *P pr) 
1Arm Ar 2G om = 1G. 2G+ 
mayaddiabn exc 1GcArmP SArm & oxnvais gov, 
Ar 2G om +3], exe 1H ‘31, Arm ‘33 3], Ar ‘3, P ‘3 
2HG (exc 1G) 11Armom exc 1H o’ppy, GAr 2H1GArmP 
2HS4G11Arm om aod 6G1Gc*+ 21H man, 1H om 
aa GArmAr, H 123107, Aq 723100, Sm M390, J TpvyEpwTarn, V delicata, 
71H @ HOR exc 1H om, G(exc Q5G)Arm int 
4HP om ‘378, GArmAr om & +P exc 1H Ja.., 
1H yna.., G raons tis (vfs) rap—oixov gov, P int 
%3HP + PR), exc Bom) +7939, exc P 
G(exc 6G)Ar om) 1277), exc 1H om 
1H Wy ins Noy, GAr om. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The Alexandrian manuscript of G. 

The Greek version of Aquila according to F. Field. 

The “‘polyglott’”’ Arabic version as published by S. Hodgson. 

The Armenian version as collated by A. B. Holmes and J. Parsons, 
except for any variant manuscripts that may also be mentioned. 

The Vatican manuscript of G. 

A corrector of an emended text. 

Commentators. 

The exact number of manuscripts cannot be determined from the 
information supplied by the usual sources. 

Except (that). 

The standard printed text of the Septuagint Greek version. The - 
critical apparatus of A. B. Holmes and J. Parsons has also been 
utilized. 

The ben-Asher Masoretic text and the critical apparatus of B. Kenni- 
cott and of J. B. de Rossi, except for any variant manuscripts that 
may also be mentioned. 

Instead of. 

Interchanged with. 

- The Greek version of John Joseph according to F. Field. 

Omit(s). 

The Peshitta (Syriac) version according to the Ambrosian codex pub- 

lished by A. M. Ceriani. 

Plural 

Preceded by. 

The Marchalian manuscript of G. 

The Sinaitic (or 8) manuscript of G. 

The Greek version of Symmachus, according to F. Field. 

St. Jerome’s Vulgate Latin version, according to the standard Clemen- 
tine text. 

The numeral indicates the number of manuscripts (exclusive of SABQ). 

Add(s). If unqualified, indicates an addition in all the texts and versions. 

A lesser variant. 

Asterisked in the manuscript(s). 
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Arm 
B 
c 
Cm 
etc 
exc 
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H 
ins 
int 
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Sm 
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2G 
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NOTES 


1 Of the titles of the nine oracles for the nations, one consists of only the one 
word “For Damascus” and the only element common to all the other eight is 
likewise the name of the nation concerned. Three of the titles do not have 
“Thus saith The Lord.” In H six of the titles include material, in some cases 
considerable, in excess of that found in G, which is probably to be explained 
as post-Septuagintal accretion, and this suggests the possibility of still earlier 
additions having been made to the original titles. All these considerations 
make it probable that ‘‘Thus saith The Lord” was no part of the original title 
of this oracle. 

2 In the Hebrew manuscripts insignificant variants, such as mere differences 
in spelling, have been ignored. There are several other variants, each attested 
by a single or very few manuscripts, which are inconsequential for purposes 
of analysis. These include minor variations in verbal forms and in syntax, the 
confusion of letters in both the old alphabet and in the square characters, 
accidental omissions and changes due to the corruption of passages. Some 
poorly attested readings of the Hebrew manuscripts are of importance because 
they are supported by other critical considerations, such as versional evidence 
or the general trend of the analysis of a passage. In no case has any textual 
evidence been passed over because it presented difficulties. On the contrary, 
any adequate technique of analysis welcomes so-called difficult readings as 
probable clues for the proper unravelling of a complicated literary history. 

3 A fortuitous, prosaic addition. 

# Both in v. 1 and in v. 3 all the ancient versions and the modern commen- 
taries point this word as ‘‘Milcom,”’ the name of the national god of The 
Ammonites. Passages similar to that in v. 3 occur also in Am 1 15 and in Jer 
48 7. A comparison indicates that it originated in this oracle and that it was 
subsequently added to the others. Since the oracle in Amos had not mentioned 
Milcom, it came to be pointed in that passage as ‘‘their king.”” (Unlike Milcom, 
a king did not have priests, so the feeble ‘“‘he” was then substituted for “his 
priests” in Amos). This incorrect pointing was then introduced here in H, 
but was not followed by any of the versions. 

4 The confusion between the name of the country Gilead and the name of 
its population, Gad, was probably due to the coincidence that both had the 
same initial and final letters. ‘‘Gath’’ was probably just an error of dictation 
by some Hebrew copyists. Since it is poetically superfluous, it is to be con- 
sidered a gloss. 

5 “Therefore, behold, days are coming, saith The Lord,” is a prosaic inser- 
tion between stanzas. 

6 “Of The Children of Ammon,” is poetically superfluous. The phrase is 
more often omitted than not in OT references to this city. It is undoubtedly 
a post-Septuagintal gloss. 

7 One H manuscript is the only textual evidence for the absolute state here. 
This may be a lone survival of the original reading. 
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7% “Of war,” is unnecessary, since the context precludes a cry of joy, and it 
is poetically superfluous. Textually it is somewhat uncertain, two of the chief 
G manuscripts reading the plural. It is probably a gloss. 

8 By pluralizing this verb, G undoubtedly wanted to include “her daughters”’ 
with the capital city of Rabbah in the destruction. 

9 The omission of the preposition is a copyists’ error that does not affect the 
sense. The other two readings are probably isolated attempts to improve the 
line, after the erroneous reading discussed in the following note had become 
established in H. 

1G presupposes better Hebrew syntax and makes better sense. The 
proximity of the three 5’s to one another may have been a cause of confusion 
in H. 

1 The change from “‘daughters” in H to “‘high-places” in G might have been 
made intentionally from religious motives or it might be the result of an un- 
intentional confusion of 5 and 3 in the old alphabet. 

ua G's “ruler” is undoubtedly an error of dictation in the Hebrew for 
“inheritors.” 

1b Since ‘‘saith The Lord” is extrametrical and absent from G, it must be 
a gloss inserted between stanzas. 

138 The parallel ‘‘cry out” of the next line shows that “howl” is correct here. 
Ar’s “‘destroy’’ is a vain effort to improve the sense of a corrupt text by sub- 
stituting the following verb in place of this one. 

3b This is probably corrupt, for Heshbon was not an Ammonite city but was 
across the border in Moab and we have no record of its capture shortly before 
the fall of Rabbah. “‘Heshbon” may have been borrowed from the preceding 
Oracle for Moab: other textual contacts between these two oracles are men- 
tioned in n. 4a and n. 21b. ; 

%e The textual difficulty concerning ‘‘Ai” is probably the result of the 
geographical difficulty that there is no such place known to us in Trans- 
jordania. 

u4a,b Since ‘gird on sackcloth’ is asyndetous and extrametrical, it is un- 
doubtedly a gloss. Five G. manuscripts supplied it with a copula. 

14 Arm undoubtedly preserves the original meaning of another extrametrical 
gloss at this point in the text. “And be troubled” occurs in the corrupt form 
“and be epileptic,” which is unsuited to the context, in some G manuscripts. 

ude “Lament” has its asyndeton remedied in G, is omitted by one H manu- 
script, and is extrametrical; therefore it also must be a gloss. 

uf “And run to and fro among the fences,” is textually doubtful in H, is 
absent from G and makes no sense in its context. Giesebrecht was probably 
correct in restoring it to ‘‘and cut yourselves with gashes,” the last in a series 
of glosses on the topic of mourning. 

1s Three H manuscripts have “kings” in place of ‘‘priests,”” because ‘‘their 
king,”’ as H was incorrectly pointed, could not be said to have “priests” like 
the god ‘‘Milcom,” according to the original pointing of this word. For the 
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same reason “he” was substituted for “his priests” in the parallel passage in 
Am 1 15. 

16b P adds “‘saith The Lord” at the end of the stanza, as did H at the end 
of the preceding one. 

%8 The pluralizing of this verb was the result of confusing 1 and *. The 
change to the first person in one Arm manuscript was apparently an attempt 
to improve the sense after the following glosses had been added to the text. 

19 These are corruptions of uncial G manuscripts for ““Why do you boast?” 

20a “‘Tn the valleys” is an extrametical gloss. The corrector of one G manu- 
scripts, Arm (except for 5 manuscripts, that have “in your tents”) and P 
changed it to “in your valleys,” under the influence of ‘‘your valley” in the 
following gloss. As also in Gen 1417; Job 39 21; Ct 21, G translates ppy 
as “plain.”” Apparently the word means any land between mountains, whether 
a narrow valley or a broad plain. 2seXe2, which P uses in translating the 
gloss immediately following, has both these meanings according to Payne 
Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus. The fertile lower Jabbok valley was Ammon’s 
great pride, so these glosses must refer to it. 

2bed ‘Your valley is luxuriant,’’ is another gloss, asyndetous and un- 
poetical. It is omitted altogether by two H and some G and Arm manuscripts. 
G omits “‘is luxuriant” and changes “your valley’’ into the proper name 
“Enakim.” Two H manuscripts read “your valleys are luxuriant,’ which 
agrees in number with ‘“‘the valleys” immediately preceding; the corrector of 
one G manuscript inserted this reading, marking it with an asterisk, six other 
manuscripts have added it without the asterisk and one substitutes ‘‘Zeb, 
your valleys” for the usual G “Enakim,” transliterating ‘is luxuriant” as a 
proper name. One H manuscript reads ‘‘and in the valleys.’ Thus we see 
how copyists and translators tried to cope wit’: the difficulties that resulted 
from the incorporation of this gloss into the wxt and further examples follow. 

2b. Arm translates these two glosses as “‘in your ravines, Seph, and in 
your valleys.”” P assumes that a few letters are to be restored and translates 
as “‘in your ravines and trust in your valleys.” 

17,18, 208,b,¢ Apparently two G manuscripts considered this hopelessly 
corrupt and simply omitted ‘“‘Why do you boast in the valleys? Your valley 
is luxuriant.” 

16a, 17,18, 208, Ar modifies the text so that it reads, “his priests and his 
princes shall praise God in the plain in Anakim.” 

21a “Apostate” in the mouth of The Lord is inappropriate except as applied 
to Israel and Judah, as in 31 21 (22), since nations, that had never acknowledged 
The Lord, could hardly be said to have fallen away from him, so Aq has 
“roaming,’’ Sm “captive,” J ‘most luxurious,’ V “luxurious” and P “‘be- 
loved.” But the best attested reading is ‘‘arrogant’”’ of GArmAr and this also 
makes the best sense. : 

ab ‘Who trusts in her treasures,” is extrametrical and is out of place 
between the verb of saying and the quotation. A similar gloss occurs in 48 7. 
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2¢ Because of the incorporation into the text of so many glosses between the 
verb of saying and the quotation, several versions have inserted “who says” 
and some H manuscripts ‘‘who says in her h og 

22 The two prepositions ‘‘unto” and “against” were constantly interchanged 
in the H manuscripts and in the versions, as a result of becoming homonymous 
in the Hebrew language. 

33 ‘Against you,” is omitted by one H manuscript, follows rather than 
precedes “‘a terror” in G and is extrametrical, so it must be a marginal gloss. 

2a G has simply “saith The Lord.” Four H manuscripts and P added “of 
Hosts.” In addition to this H inserted 17" before “The Lord,” except for 
variants in a few manuscripts. It is an unpoetical gloss. 

ub “From all round about you,” is an extrametrical gloss. G is more spe- 
cific: “from all the land round about you.” P interchanges n. 24a and n. 2b — 
to improve the sense. : , 

2s The change from ‘‘and you shall be driven out” to “‘and I will drive them 
out” in three H manuscripts and P was probably made from pious motives. 
But the abrupt substitution of the third person for the second involves an 
unexpected change in the person addressed. 

26s ‘And there shall be no gatherer” is an extrametrical gloss. The asyndeton 
in B is probably due to haplography. 

2 ‘For him that wanders,” is an extrametrical gloss lacking in G. P has 
“for him that is driven out,” which may be an accidental substitution of the 
preceding verb or else an attempt to improve the sense. 


ae The whole of v 6 is lacking in G. It is an unpoetical appendage by a pious 
glossator, who was interested in having God’s justice tempered with mercy. 


? 
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TERMINOLOGY OF ISRAEL’S TRIBAL 
ORGANIZATION 


C. UMHAU WOLF 


CHICAGO LUTHERAN SEMINARY 


HE fullest description of Israel’s early tribal organization is 
in Josh 7 16-18, where the four decreasing subdivisions of 
the nation are incidentally listed as follows: 


. Nation: 22; ot viot Iopann. 

. Tribe: gudn. 

. Clan: mnpwn, dnyos. 

. Household: ma, otxos. 

. [Family]: avnp, i. e., “Achan, son of Carmi” (Carmi is 
omitted in some Greek Mss.). 


Although this seems to be clear and logical, the use of these 
various Hebrew terms is by no means consistent in the Old 
Testament." 


The “Children of Israel” constitute a people or nation (oy, 
occasionally *1). Kinship is said in the Bible to be the basis of 
the nation, but at least during the monarchy territorial ties were 
equally significant. The term ‘am occurs as am-mi (peoples) in 
the Code of Hammurabi (IV, 54) and in Aramaic; it is cognate 
to Arabic ‘amm[un] (community, company) and Akkadian 
ummdanu (which like the Hebrew term means both “‘troops’’ and 
“‘people’’): the original root of the word meant probably ‘‘to 
join, to unite, to be inclusive.”” The Greek term for ‘am in the 
LXX< is usually Xaos. The word is used not only in the sense of 
a nation, but also in the more limited sense of population (of a 
country, city, or district), as in the idiom pun oy which originally 


«Cf. D. Jacobson, The Social Background of the Old Testament, pp. 129 f. 
Cincinnati, 1942. 
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meant the “population of the country,”’ but acquired the sense 
of hoi polloi, the masses, the godless, the heathen, and finally, 
in post-Biblical Hebrew of “‘ignoramus.” Poetically and figura- 
tively, ants (Prov 30 25 ¢.) and apocalyptic locusts (Joel 2 2) are 
called ‘‘a people.” 

Israel is subdivided into tribes.? In the Septuagint and in the 
New Testament guvA7 is the word for tribe, commoniy used to 
translate three Hebrew words: and The us2 of 
three words in the meaning of ‘‘tribe’’ obviously raises a problem, 
which has received various solutions. Dr. Jacobson (op. cit. 
in note 1, above, pp. 129 f.), for instance, believes that ‘‘the old 
grouping is the mn=vo,” while the two other terms (which mean 
“scepter,’”’ and by metonymy, “power, control’) he regards as 
later, in the sense of ‘‘tribe.”” 

The root meaning of the word wav is ‘‘staff, stick,’’ hence the 
cognate verb ‘‘to beat, strike;’’ the noun is used in the Old 
Testament in the sense of flogging stick, shepherd’s staff, ruler’s 
scepter,’ and tribe (particularly of Israel).s 


The word nv» is a synonym of baw. It is used in the various 


meanings of “‘stick, branch, rod, staff,”’ etc.; and, in the Priestly 
Code (see also Sirach 45 6, 25), in the meaning of ‘‘tribe.” In 
both these Hebrew words‘ the meaning “tribe” is apparently 


2 The Apostle Paul was still proud of belonging to the nation of Israel and 
to the tribe of Benjamin (Rom 11 1; Philip 3.5). 

3In Am 3 12 the LXX read, curiously, mijtah (couch) as maffeh (tribe( 
Jerome, whose Hebrew text was not vocalized, identified the two words— 
although well aware of the two meanings lectulus and virga (cf. A. Sperber in 
HUCA XII-XIII [1937-38] 118). 

4 Related to this meaning is that of ‘military commander’s staff;”” the term 
may mean at times in the Talmud “high authority” (cf. S. R. Driver, Journ. 
of Philol. [1885] p. 8). 

5 In some texts, which may not be intact, the word is used for subdivisions 
of the tribe, such as clans (Num 4 18; Judg 20 12; I Sam 9 21; for the last two 
passages see, however, G. F. Moore, Judges [ICC], p. 430); in other question- 
able texts (Jer 10 16, 51 19 [see the LX X]; II Sam 7 7 [see I Chron 17 6]; Ps 74 2) 
on the other hand the word seems to be used in the sense of Israel as a whole 
(Ps 74 2 probably refers to Judah only). 

6 See on their mutual relation S. R. Driver in Journ. of Philol. 11 (1882) 
213 f. 
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derived from that of the ruler’s or commander’s staff, a symbol 
of authority and order within the group.? The root of 7D is 
apparently mw) (stretch out, incline, bend), but the semantic 
development is not clear. 

The meaning of mn=vp is properly ‘‘clan” (as in Gen 24 38 
40 f.; II Sam 14 7), in the Priestly Code a regular subdivision 
of the tribe (see in particular more than 200 occurrences in 
Ex. 6 14 f., 17, 19, 25; Num 1; 3; 4; 26; Josh 13-21). But the 
meaning is not restricted to ‘‘clan,” as appears from the fact that 
in the LXX the word is translated freely 37 times with guAn 
(tribe) and more than 200 times (in the above listed passages and 
others in P or later) as dnuos (district, people). In reality we 
find the word used poetically in the sense of “nation” (Gen 12, 
28 14 and later passages; in Nah 34 some LXX codices render 
correctly \aous, peoples), of all Israel (Am 3 1), the Kingdom of 
Judah (Mic 23; Jer 83), both kingdoms of Israel (Jer 33 24); 
in a less inclusive sense the word clearly means “tribe” in 
Judg 132, 177, 1819 which refer to Dan (called a tribe in 
181 19) and even “household” (Josh 6 23 compared with 6 25). 
The etymology of miSpahéh is no less obscure than that of 
mittah: the verb n5w (pour out) suggested by the dictionaries of 
Brown-Driver-Briggs and Gesenius-Buhl is not used in the 
Hebrew Bible and does not seem semantically related. More 
probable seems to me the connection (tentatively suggested in 
Gesenius-Buhl, 16th ed., p. 856) with n5p (join, attach oneself to) 
as used in Job 30 7 (where we should perhaps read the niph‘al) 
for the gathering of the members of a group. The miSpabah, 
whatever be the etymology of the word, had its roots in family 
relationships and blood kinship (J. Pedersen, op. cit. in note 7, 
p. 49). 

In the technical language of the Priestly Code (imitated by 
the Chronicler) the miSpahah (clan) is subdivided into house- 
holds (ax m2, “father’s house”). The idiom béth ’abh is virtually 
a compound noun —a rare occurrence in Semitic languages — 
for its plural is béth ’abhéth (Num 1 2, 4, 18, 20, 22, 24 etc.; 2 2, 32, 34; 
3 15, 20, 24; etc.) never baté ’abhéth: therefore the meaning of 


7 Cf. J. Pedersen, Israel, p. 33. London, 1926. 
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Judg 91 is not “the house of his mother’s father,” but “his 
mother’s family” (cf. G. F. Moore, Judges [ICC], p. 243). 
Critics generally assume that nwo is characteristic of J (e. g. 
H. Holzinger, Einleitung in den Hexateuch, p. 96 [citing Gen 12 3, 
28 14]. Freiburg i. B., 1893), but D. Jacobson (op. cit. above, 
n. 1, p. 70) on the contrary regards the word typical of E, whereas 
J is said to use béth ’abh. In any case, béth ’abh occurs most 
frequently in P and is used in several meanings: a family 
(Ex 12 3, cf. I Chron 7 2, etc.), a subdivision of the clan probably 
including several families in one household (Num 3 24, 34 14), 
and the tribe itself (Num 17 17; Josh 22 14) or some other group 
(Ex 6 14; Num 1 2; etc.); Jeremiah (35 1s) even speaks of “the 
house of the Rechabites” whose ‘‘father” was Jonadab, although 
this association probably had no more blood kinship than the 
Anti-Saloon League. Strictly speaking the ‘father’s house” is 
the group centering around the father or grandfather, and thus 
it may be subdivided into individual families: in Josh 7 1s Achan 
belongs to the household of Zabdi (his grandfather), but he is 
the son of Carmi and is a member of the latter’s family (on the 
relation between clan and family, see Pedersen, op. cit. in note 7, 
p. 53). 
The term 4>x (one thousand), which was originally the 
military designation of a contingent of the army (cf. E. Meyer, 
Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme, p. 500, Halle, 1906), is 
used for a subdivision of the tribe or clan, without numerical 
exactness.* ‘One thousand” may apply equally well to a regi- 
ment or to a clan: ’eleph is actually used for clan in Judg 6 15; 
Mic 51 [Engl. 5 2]; I Sam 1019 (where ’eleph is apparently a 
synonym of miSpahah in 10 21), 23 23; and apparently for “‘tribe”’ 
in Num 1 16, 104 (although the military meaning is not to be 
excluded in these two passages), Josh 22 14. A tribal chieftain 
of the Edomites (Gen 36 15-19, 21 29 f., 40-43; Ex 15 15; I Chron 
1 51-54) and occasionally of the Judahites (Zech 9 7, 12 5 ¢.) is called 
mbx, but E. Mayer (op. cit., pp. 329 f.) and others (e. g., Wm. 


8 W. F. Albright (Journ. of the Palest. Orient. Soc. 5, 21) has pointed out the 
similar extension of the meaning of Himu (“‘thousand” in Akkadian), cf. the 
Hebrew (people). 
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Robertson Smith in Journ. of Philol. 9 [1880] 90) prefer to read 
’eleph instead of ’all@ph in these passages. : 

Another term, n751, is used in the Hebrew Bible in a non- 
technical meaning with reference to the group with which the 
individual is most immediately connected: it means thé closest 
family relatives, the nearest kinsfolk (Gen 12 1, 24 4, 31 3, 32 10, 
etc.). 

This brief survey confirms the views of J. Pedersen (Israel, 
p. 49) according to whom the terms “tribe, family, father’s house” 
in the Old Testament cannot be exactly defined: ‘Tribe when 
still a living term was not essentially different from the family, 
the family not being an external, clearly limited, quantity, but 
the appellation of those who are of common blood, or, as the 

- Hebrew says, of common flesh, and the family extends as far as 
the feeling of unity makes itself felt.” 


[The author’s related article on “‘Some Remarks on the Tribes and Clans 
of Israel” in the Jewish Quarterly Review 36 (1946) 287-295, appeared while 
this article was being set in proof. Ep1Tor.] 
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THE FORM OF VERBS AFTER WAW 
IN HEBREW 


FRANK R. BLAKE 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


T IS a familiar fact of Hebrew Grammar that a perfect is 
usually continued by waw (.]) with an imperfect, an imper- 

fect by waw (}) with a perfect.? It is true that in many passages 
a perfect with waw follows a perfect,? and an imperfect with 
waw, an imperfect,3 but the predominance of coérdinated con- 
structions in which the form of the second verb immediately 
following waw differs from that of the first, indicates a strong 
tendency towards variation in form in the second of two verbal 
ideas coérdinated by waw. 

This tendency towards variation is not confined to coérdinated 
verbs the first member of which group is a perfect or imperfect, 
but has affected more or less the additive members attached to 
any verb form. Infinitives and participles are usually followed 
by either an imperfect consecutive or perfect consecutive re- 
spectively, according as the infinitive or participle represents 
the meaning of a perfect or an imperfect. Instead of two co- 
érdinated imperatives, the second is often replaced by an im- 
perfect (jussive, cohortative) or a perfect consecutive; instead 
of a second jussive or cohortative an imperative or perfect 
consecutive is often found; in the construction of two coérdinated 
infinitives absolute after the verb to denote continuance, the 
second may be replaced by imperfect or perfect consecutive in 
accordance with the usual rule for infinitives, or may be repre- 
sented by a participle or verbal adjective. 


t Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch Heb. Gram. (G. K.) §§1lla, 112c. 
2 Cf. Driver, Hebrew Tenses.? §§ 131-133. 
3 Cf. op. cit. § 134. 
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In all these constructions, as is the case with codrdinated 
expressions beginning with a perfect or imperfect, examples 
occur in which the form of the second verb is the same as that 

’ of the first, but that there is a strong tendency towards variation 
in the form of the second of two coérdinated verbs seems to be 
unmistakable. 

In the following table examples are given both of codrdination 
with variant form and of codrdination with identical forms. 
Other examples, especially of the former, will be found in the 
references given in the notes. 


oF First 
VERB 


SECOND VERB WITH 
DIFFERENT Form 


SECOND VERB WITH 
SaME Form 


1) Perfect 


2) Imperfect 


3) Infin. Constr. 


=perfect4 


=imperfects 


4) Partic. active 
=perfect® 


=imperfect? 


4 


ON’)... 
Wn)... YT OTM 


pay)... 
mpwm)... 


NPR]... 
MDI 


ny}... aw 
*ny TIT)... NID TY 


35 
D>)... 
(ubj. diff.) . RIP 


NID 


§ 1120, 114r. 


Gen 31 
Gen 41 


Gen 2 


Gen 26 


Gen 39 18 
Ps 92 8 


Gen 27 45 
I Sam 10 8 


II Sam 19 2 
Num 22 11 
Job 124 


Gen 74 
Gen 6 17-18 
I Ki 20 36 


pwn)... 


TAR 
ynne... 


mnwd 
85) 


ond) 


Gen 317 
Ex 38 28 


Gen 172 
Gen 27 29 


Il Sam 11 11 
I Ki37 


Cf. § 
Cf. §§ 1110, 1147. 
111u, 117%. 


§§ 1127,k,n,t, 117%. 


G. K. 
G. K. 
G. K. 
Cf. G. K. 


| 
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SECOND VERB WITH SECOND VERB WITH 
DIFFERENT Form SaME Form 


am... Gen 24 51 vin) Wy nxt Gen 42 18 
abn)... Gen 303 aby 1 Ki222 
797)... 1vnyn Ex 84 amg yoy Ki5 13 
bognby I Ki 18 4 


mes 
owsin 


79 


6) Jussive? mm... 
(+imperative) 77103 


my)... TIN} 
mn 
7308)... 


Ym)... 


Cohortative? may... TIN] NITION 33 
(++imper.) TOON)... TIAN) Ps 23 
mp7wy... 7325) Gen 113 


®Cf. G. K. §§ 109f, 108d, 1127. The regular sequence of imperative nod 
and cohortative, to which attention was called by H. M. Orlinsky in his 
paper “On the cohortative and jussive after an imperative or interjection 
in Biblical Hebrew” (JQR, N.S. [1941] 371-82), is an illustration 6f this gen- 
eral principle of variation, and belongs under this head. In view of the fact, 
however, that in accordance with its original omnitemporal meaning (cf. 
my article ‘The Hebrew Waw conversive” in JBL 63 [1944] 276), the simple 
imperfect form also occurs with cohortative meaning (cf. Driver, Tenses? 
§ 44, p. 58, n. 2) it is hardly necessary to change with Orlinsky (p. 378, n. 9) 
all simple imperfect forms after imperatives to cohortative forms. 

9 Cf. G. K. §§ 1102, 108d, 112g. 

0 Cf. G. K. §§ 1102, 109f, 112g. 


Form oF First 
VERB 
Imperative*® 
(+jussive) 
(+cohort.) Gen 274 
Gen 195 
(+pf. consec.) TI Sam 75 
I Sam 153 
Gen 20 7 m1}... np? Gen19 
II Ki 5 10 by)... Num 6 26 
Rui9 Gen16 
(+ cohort.) Is 5.19 
Gen 26 28 
I Sam 275 
(+pf. consec.) Gen 1 14 
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Form oF First 
VERB 


(+jussive) 
(+pf. consec.) 


8) Infinitive Abs. 
= Imperative" 
(+pf. consec.) 


9) Double Inf. Abs. 
of continuance” 
(2nd verb 
impf. consec.) 


(2nd verb 
pf. consec.) 
(2nd member 
participle) 
(2nd member 
verbal adj.) 


(2nd member 
verbal noun) 


10) Inf. Abs. as 
verbal noun® 


= Cf. G. K. § 
2 Cf. G. K. §§ 
Cf. G. K. § 113f. 
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SECOND VERB WITH 
DIFFERENT ForM 


7m... 


1972))... 
Wm)... 


BPX")... 
ANP}. . 


m9 


mnp 
yiow 


49% 


pn) pon 
mpyn on 


pon 


ban non qd 

Non... 
ay) 


apr 
N20} 


Gen 19 20 


Gen 123 
Gen 31 4 


Lev 26 
Deut 1 16 
Jer 22 


I Sam 19 23 


Jos 6 13 
II Sam 13 19 


II Sam 165 
Jer 416 


Gen 26 13 
Jud 4 
I Sam 14 19 
II Sam 18 25 


Is 29 14 


SECOND VERB WITH 
SAME Form 


89) 


ing) don 


Pon... 
210) NIX? NYY) 
PD... 
yrav) dog 


ay) 

QT)... mwa 
voim 

15)... 

ano 


I Ki 22 30 


(=I1 Chr 18 


Is 22 13 


I Sam 6 12 
Gen 83 
Gen 87 
Is 19 22 
Jo22% 


Is 594 
Job 15 35 
Jer 22 19 
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As a special extension of this principle of variation is to be 
regarded the ability of the language to end a series of two or 
more coérdinated verbal ideas beginning with any verbal form 
by | with infinitive absolute,” e. g. 

after perfect — WYOIM Dan 95 
Ex 367 

Eccl 8 9 

Zech 75 


wan)... Zech 12 10 
1 Ki92 


jbum...nyyp Jer 3623 
mbym... soy I Chr 21 


pNn... wp)... Gen 4143 
Ex8u 


yn... 1a Esth 6 8-9 
++. S3p’)... Wpa? Esth 22-3 
pan 
imperative — (Qere diam... Is 37 30 


Occasionally the infinitive absolute is used as the concluding 
member of an additive codrdinate series without 1, or with some 
word intervening between it and 1, or with the conjunction 18% 
replacing 1; sometimes several infinitives absolute occur at the 
end of such a series; sometimes the infinitive absolute does not 
end the sequence, but stands in the midst of finite verb forms: 
e. g. 


oun... norms Num 15 35 
noo... pyt... Is 1431 
739 78)... Hab 215 
Deut 14 21 
Typ om... Jer 32 44 
oe... eam... ony Hag 
MAN}... Thay... Sam 2 27-28 
Neh 9 13 


«Cf. G. K. § 1132. 
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In the case of some additive series variation is the rule and 
sequence of the same form, the exception: so in nos. 1-5.% In 
nos. 6-8 the sequence of the same form is probably as common 
as variation if not more so; in no. 9 identical sequence is cer- 
tainly the rule, while in no. 10, there is apparently no variation. 


It seems possible to trace the origin and development of this 
peculiar construction. It appears most likely that the germ 
of the construction lies in the use of the imperfect with .] with 
its past meaning as a sequence to a preceding perfect (past) 
tense as in the type a Pa Op."’ This variation in tense probably 
became fixed as the normal construction after the perfect with 
} had acquired an imperfect force and was therefore not avail- 
able as the sequence of a past tense, and the choice of the type 
37) Dip’ as normal in preference to the equivalent type 01p” 
]22) seems to be due to the influence of the variation of verb 
form in the type 474 op.*8 

This variation of form thus established in these two cases 
exerted a strong influence on all additive serial verb phrases, 


1s Cf. Driver, Tenses?, § 112end. 

%6 To determine the proportion of cases of variation to those of non-variation 
would require an extensive investigation, and its determination would not 
affect one way on the other the conclusions here set forth. 

17 That the imperfect with 1 in a past sense is the starting point of this 
variative construction would seem to be indicated by the fact that such im- 
perfects occur also in Moabite (cf. Mesha Il. 3, 5, 6bis, 7, 8bis, 9ter, 12bis, 13, 
14bis, 15bis, 16, 17, 18, 19bis, 20bis or ter?, 24, 30, 32 bis?, 33), while no per- 
fects consecutive with present-future-modal meanings are found (it is true 
that a form with such a meaning is not likely to occur in a narrative inscrip- 
tion); ¥1"11. 7, which has a past meaning, may be either perfect or imperfect. 

In Ugaritic, while short imperfects with 4 in a past sense from verbs tertiae 
infirmae similar to the Hebrew forms do occur (e.g. uj‘n from ‘nj ‘answer,’ 
cf. Danel passim), it seems hardly likely that the language had a fully de- 
veloped imperfect consecutive, as the imperfect without 4 is the regular tense 
used in the narration of past events; cf. Goetze, “The Tenses of Ugaritic 
(JAOS 58 [1938] 289-90.) 

A single example of a perfect after 4 with imperfect meaning (viz. ungr¥ 
‘and shall be banished’) seems to occur in Phoenician (cf. Albright “New 
Light on the Early History of Phoenician Colonization” BASOR 83, 19, 1. 7 
of inscription). 

18 Cf. my article ‘The Hebrew Waw conversive” (JBL 63 [1944] 293). 
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and gave rise to a strong tendency to change the second of two 
identical verb forms of whatever kind to some different but 
equivalent form. A special offshoot from these variant con- 
structions is the use of the infinitive absolute with } as the last 
of a series of verb forms of any kind. This further development 
of verbal variation beyond the two types with perfect and im- 
perfect, viz. 77°] OP and yom Dip”, alongside of numerous cases 
of non-variant type, was perhaps a construction confined more 
or less to the literary language, and the existence of many in- 
stances of the types >) Op (both forms perfect with past 
meaning) and 9°) D1” (both forms imperfect with imperfect 
prog: makes it seem not impossible that even the variant 
types 77°] OP and qm) Dip” also belonged chiefly to the literary 


language, the non-variant types of codrdinated perfects and 
imperfects that appear in the Hebrew text reflecting the general 
usage of the popular spoken tongue, which as time went on 
encroached more and more on the domain of the variant type. 
If this is true, then the construction of codrdinated verbs in 
Ecclesiastes and the Mishna would represent the regular literary 


use of the favorite popular idiom.’® 

The relation between the variant and the identical codrdi- 
nated verb types in this case would be similar to that between 
the relative pronouns WS and W, WS being the regular literary 
form, ¥ the popular form, appearing occasionally in the earlier 
books,?° and becoming the exclusive form in Ecclesiastes and 
the Mishna. 


19 In the article just cited (in n. 21, p. 280), I suggested that the difference 
between the two types a ba Op and yom OP was perhaps dialectic, though 
I did not realize then, that, as here indicated, the difference was perhaps not 
local but one between popular and literary speech. 

20 Cf. Bauer u. Leander, Historische Gram. d. Heb. Spr. Halle a. S., 1918, 
p. 2645. 
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A GLOSS ON DARIUS THE MEDE IN 
DANIEL 7 5 


LEROY WATERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


gp clause commonly rendered in English, ‘‘and it was 
raised up on one side’ (Dan 7 5) has never been satisfac- 
torily construed whether in English or in the original. At best 
it adds nothing of any evident importance, and its omission 
leaves a straightforward sentence with no trace of a break in 
the thought structure." 

There is a twofold Masoretic tradition as to the reading of 
the consonantal text, which shows that the ancients were prob- 
ably quite as uncertain and troubled about the clause as recent 
interpreters. The noun ‘‘side’”’ as pointed may be either of 
two quite different words. The verb may likewise be either 
active or passive. If the verb be active the preposition must 
be used as the sign of the accusative, with the noun as the ob- 
ject — as in late Hebrew (so R. V., margin); but as J. A. Mont- 
gomery has pointed out? this is not possible in this instance in 
Aramaic. If the verb is passive the 9 gives a normal preposi- 
tional phrase that would naturally be rendered in English: to 
(or at) one side, but in the present context this force is meaning- 
less and hence the rendering, ‘‘on one side.”” The phrase is 
ambiguous in English and might mean heyy one side,” (which 
is excluded, however, by the preposition 7), or ‘‘as regards, or 
with respect to one side,”’ i.e. one side was raised up. What this 
signifies can only be conjectured. 

The attempt of Montgomery: to explain it as a demi-couchant 


t The following *>\p does not assure that the bear was reclining but only 
that it was inactive; cf. Ez 52. 

2 ICC on Daniel, p. 294. 

3 Ibid., p. 288. 
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pose based on examples of Babylonian and Persian sculpture 
has at least three counts against it. First, the examples referred 
to were due to the exigencies of perspective in sculpture as under- 
stood by early artists and may not represent the living animal 
any more correctly than does a fifth leg on certain Assyrian 
bull colossi. Second, the writer in describing a living animal, 
was not subject to the limitations of the sculptor and we know 
that no four-footed beast rises from a recumbent position one 
side at a time, but rather one end at a time. Third, the bear, 
as represented with three ribs in its mouth, whatever else the 
ribs may symbolize, evidently had a large mouthful of prey 
and hence was in no attitude of preparing to attack. 

In view of these difficulties it may be worth while to reexamine 
the other reading of the noun beginning with & rather than B. 
The assumption that a form 10Y was originally intended is 
doubtiul. The vowels belong with 0 but there is no form 
"0 known, while there is a perfectly good form 10W which 
was probably indicated in the first instance simply by a dot 
over the shin. This, however, is Hebrew rather than Aramaic 
and closer inspection reveals the fact that the entire clause 
may be read as Hebrew. The third feminine ending n- for 7, 
occurs a number of times in late Hebrew,‘ and is clearly an 
Aramaism. “IM appears in Ez 33 30 for 1M&. The > will then 
be a sign of the accusative as used locsely in late Hebrew, mostly 
with the Hiph‘il as here. In other words, without any change 
of text, we should have here a late Hebrew gloss in an Aramaic 
context, which now reads: and it furnished a single ruler. The 
reference will necessarily be to Darius the Mede.’ The remark 
is appropriate and in the proper place. The term 10W is used 
in earlier Hebrew of subordinate officials but in the later books 
it is associated with the highest offices: e.g., in Prov 6 7 it pre- 
cedes bwn ruler, in I Chr 271 it comes next to O°. 

On the basis of a Hebrew marginal note that later came into 
the text, the two readings are readily accounted for. When 
the change was made it was natural to assume that the clause 


4Cf. Gesenius, Hebrew Grammar, §§ 44 f. 
8 Cf. Dan 5 31 and 111. 
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was in Aramaic, and as there was no word 10 in Aramaic, it 
was assumed that 10¥, side, was intended, but when that was 
done it was far easier to read the verb as Hophal. The R. V. 
margin: it raised up one dominion based on a Jewish rendering, 
using the active verb and a hypothetical 10Y as equivalent to 
Hebrew 10%, shows how near the Jews came to the correct 
solution, which they would probably have achieved had they 
not assumed that the language used was Aramaic, since other- 
wise they would not have been satisfied with a Hebrew equiva- 
lent for 10Y but would have sought the Hebrew form behind — 
those consonants, viz. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF ‘Tid3 IN 
JOB 294 


D. WINTON THOMAS 


ST. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE (ENGLAND) 


HEBREW root 1D, from which 10 “stocks” (only Job 
1327 and 3311) is to be derived, is already to be found 
entered in some dictionaries," and Fiirst? and others’ equate it 
with the Arabic -» “closed, stopped up.”4 While Barth’s reading 
10h’ (Ettaphal)s for Sachau’s has been noted? — and to 
this should be added a mention of the Aramaic phrase NID 
N25 “the pain is stopped’*— no occurrence of T1D= + in 
Hebrew has so far found its way into the dictionaries. The 
aim of this article is to draw attention to a possible example 
of this root in Job 29 4». 
This half-verse runs in Hebrew aids and 


t See, e.g., J. Fiirst, Hebr. u. Chald. Handworterb., Part ii, 71; E. Kénig, 
Heb. u. Aram. Worterb., 296; Gesenius-Buhl, Hebr. u. Aram. Handwérterb., 
(16th ed.), 536. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Heb. and Engl. Lex., 690, regard 10 
as a loan-word from the Aram. 810, 23%- 

2 Op. cit., loc. cit. : 

3E.g., Levy, Neuhebr. u. Chald. Worterb., iii, 478; M. Jastrow, Dict. of the 
Targ., 956. Cp. A. Schultens, Liber Jobi, i, 340, and Payne Smith Thes. Syr. 


2527 sub. 29%- 

4Lane, Arab. Eng. Lex., 1328. 

5 Oriental. Literaturzeitung 15 (1912), p. 11. 

6 Aram. Papyrus u. Ostraka aus einer jtid. Militar-Kolonie zu Elephantine, 
p. 160 (55, line 2). 

7 Ges.-Buhl, op. cit., loc. cit. 

8S. A. Cook, A Glossary of the Aramaic Inscriptions, p. 84, where reference 
is made to 4 and to the Hebrew 10. 
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is translated in the Revised Version ‘‘when the secret of God 
was upon my tent.” Similar renderings to this, which sees in 
‘tiD the meaning ‘council, secret counsel, intimacy,” which this 
noun frequently bears in Hebrew, are found in some of the 
earlier commentators. Others, however, have recognized that 
in place of a noun TiD — which in any case must stand for NV73 
‘TiD*° — an infinitive construct is to be expected," with the re- 
sult that is commonly emended to “screened, 
sheltered”), which, it is said, was read by the LXX, Symm. © 
and Pesh."3 If, however, iD be regarded as original — and the 
possibility that assonance may be intended (7iD2 and Tiya— 
v. 5) is one which ought not lightly to be passed over™— it may 


9 See, e.g., the commentaries of F. Hélscher (1839), p. 40; J. G. Stickel 
(1842), p. 78; H. A. Hahn (1850), p. 227; F. Delitzsch (1876), p. 375 f.; G. 
Bickell (1894), p. 45. The Versions render as follows:- LXX émioxomny 
ro; Symm. Pesh. 2007 20; Targ. 117 1012; Vulg. 
quando secreto Deus erat, In the Arabic version in Le Jay’s Bibl. Hebr. Samar., 
etc. (Paris, 1645), and in Walton’s Polyglott, 7103 is rendered OWS j> 


\ 925m ; in the Rome edition of 1671 (Bibl. Sacra Arab.) the verb used is i> 
while in Lagarde’s Psalterium Job Proverbia Arabice the version given on the 
right hand page (¥ VA) renders by 4&4. For the Ethiopic Version see F. M. 
Esteves Pereira, Le Livre de Job, Version Ethiopienne (Patrol. Orient. ii, 1907), 
p. 644; cf. Dillmann Lex. Ling. Aeth. 119. 

10 See K. Budde, Das Buch Hiob, p. 164; S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, The 
Book of Job, p. 199 (philological section). 

™ Note the infinitive constructs in verses 3, 6,7. There is no difficulty, of 
course, in the use of the noun in Job 15 8. 

2 See, e.g., the commentaries of C. Siegfried (1893), p. 44; K. Budde (1896), 
p. 164; J. Hontheim (1904), p. 222, and more recently those of N. Peters 
(1928), p. 313; G. Hélscher (1937), p. 68; E. J. Kissane (1939), p. 185. Cp. 
G. Beer in Kittel Bibl. Hebr. (1937) ad loc. Torczyner (1920) appears to be 
alone in emending to 103 “als Gott einkehrte’’— with by for bx (Das 
Buch Hiob, p. 203). 

33 For the renderings of these Versions see footn. 9 above. Cp. the LXX’s 
rendering of 730 in Lam 3 43, 44. 

4 Cp. Hitzig, Das Buch Hiob, p. 211. Peters, op. cit., p. 314, and Hontheim, 
op. cit. loc. cit., believe that the reading 7102 has arisen wrongly under the 
influence of TiY3 in v. 5. 
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be satisfactorily explained as an infinitive construct of TID= 
+35 So far as I am aware, the only commentator who has 
attempted to explain iD in this verse in Job along these lines 
is J. J. Reiske, who, writing in 1791, says**— “‘quum Deus adhuc 
farciret mea vice meum tentorium; quum Deus tentorii mei 
rimas, si quas ageret, obturaret.’”” These words are followed 
immediately, without note or comment, by the Arabic words 
wie gle which we may translate “when God 
closed upon me the gaps of my tent.”” When it is remembered 
that sadd and sudd, derived from sadda, are used synonymously 
with J& in the sense of ‘shade, shadow, cover, protection,” 
a somewhat different interpretation from Reiske’s, but with 
the same general sense, becomes possible — “when God over- 
shadowed (covered, protected) my tent.” This is in fact just 
the meaning which is provided by the proposed emendation 
JiD3, and the LXX’s rendering could thus as well represent 
iDa as Emendation becomes unnecessary, therefore, 
if, as we may believe, iD in this passage is to be referred to 


1s F, Wutz, Das Buch Job, p. 101 f., 184, would retain iD as original, with 
the sense ‘‘als Gott noch um meine Sicherung sorgte’’, but refers it curiously to 
o'3 (II V) tutor fuit. The word 79 in Job 13 27 and 33 11 he vocalises "1b, 
which he refers to 4 with the meaning bene directus, rectus fuit (p. 54, 118, 
184). 

%6 Coniecturae in Jobum et Proverbia Salomonis, p. 108. 

17 Lane, op. cit., 1329. I am tempted to suggest that the name 7?}i03 
(Neh 36) may mean, not “‘in the secret of Yah” (so Brown-Driver-Briggs, 
op. cit., 126; cp. Noth, Die israel. Personennamen, etc., p. 152), but “‘in the 
shadow (protection) of Yah”, a name which would then be parallel, both in 
form and meaning, with bxbxa. The name "iD (Num 13 10) could be simi- 
larly explained, and 'D?¥ (I Chr 8 20, 12 21), if it stands for 72 N?¥ (see Brown- 
Driver-Briggs, op. cit., 853), might be compared with it. 

% The primary of 9D is very probably, like that of TID=4., 
“closed, stopped up’. See F. Delitzsch, Proleg. eines neuen Hebr.-Aram. 
Worterb. 195 f., and Ges.-Buhl, op. cit., 543. 
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In conclusion it should be added that the Semitic root sdd 
can be traced as far back as the sixth century B.C. at least, for 
in Neo-Babylonian texts it is found in the sense of ‘penning 
in” (of sheep), and of “‘care” (of orchards, grain, etc.)*9 


19 See J. Augapfel, Babylonische Rechtsurkunden aus der Regierungszeit Arta- 
xerxes I und Darius II, p. 112 of Glossary. I am indebted to Mr. C. P. T. 
Winckworth for this reference. Cp. further San Nicolé and Ungnad Neubabyl. 
Rechts- u. Verwaltungsurkunden, Vol. I, no. 384 (p. 357) and no. 515 (p. 454). 
I am indebted for these references to Professor G. R. Driver, who has also 
drawn my attention to the fact that in the Behistun inscription the word 
suddid “protect” is translated bap “sustain (with food)” in A. Cowley, Aram. 
Pap. of the. Fifth Century B.C., p. 254 (line 63) and 257 (line 63). 
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TWO LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES* 


SAUL LIEBERMAN 


THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


1. nbs yop 


expression yby ndbxm (Judg 14 6; ibid. 19; 15 14) 
is translated by the LXX: xal én’ abrov 
Kuptov (and the spirit of the Lord leaped upon him).? It is obvious 
that the LXX understood the verb nbx as equivalent to ysp,? 
‘to jump, to leap.’ No Hebrew or Aramaic dictionary lists this 
meaning for the verb nbx. 


However the use of nbx in the meaning of ypp ‘to jump, to 


leap’ is well attested in Rabbinic literature. According to 
Pseudo-Rashi* on Bereshith Rabba 86, the Targum to II Sam 
19 1s renders inbxi by Similarly we read in Bereshith 
}7v7, ‘ ‘and he was a successful man’ (Gen 39 2). R. Berekhia 


*Ali the dates mentioned in this article are C. E. 

* Comp. also I Sam 10 10; sbid. 6 and LXX bid. 

2 See Schleusner, Lexicon in LXX etc., s. v. &\Aopar. 

3 Ed. princ. in Or Haskel, Venice 1567, f. 1708. 

4 Our Targum however has 1. 

5 86. 4, ed. Theodor-Albeck, p. 1056. 

6 Midrash Haggadol Gen., ed. Schechter, p. 581 reads "ww instead of nap 
(Comp. also Tankuma, Nasso 32, ed. Buber, p. 43). This is a common variant 
for y>p. Thus in Bereshith Rabba 56.11 for the wy 133 y*» pi) (and he made his 
son leap with him) of the editions, Cod. Vat. (see the var. lect. in ed. Theodor- 
Albeck, p. 608) reads "awm (="n0m) etc. I find the same reading in a 
palimpsest in which a page of Bereshith Rabba has been superimposed upon a 
Palestinian Syriac text (Palestinian Syriac Texts, by Lewis and Gibson, 
London 1900, Plate III, top). Comp. also Lieberman, Hayerushalms Ki- 
phshuto, Introduction, p. 13. 
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said [m>xn wx means here] a jumping (i. e. energetic) man, as it 
says: [1nbx], ‘they jumped over the Jordan’”’ (II Sam 19 18). 
Likewise, we read in Aggadath Shir Ha-shirim 2.142 myn nbs) 
on the horse and the Holy One blessed be He leaped to meet him, 
as it says: ‘And do Thou, Thy Majesty, leap [or, and] ride’ ” 
(Ps 45 5). 


The same meaning for nbx is also extant in the works of the 
medieval paytanim. R. Meshullam ben Kalonymus? in his piyyut 
says: mw mp xa “he leaped and came for 
the second time to his bullock.” Similarly, R. Johanan Hacohen 
ben Joshua” in his piyyut has nbx, “he leaped 
to the altar.” 


Moreover, the phrase m1 ndxm, as translated by the 
LXX, has an exact equivalent in Rabbinic literature. In the 
Palestinian Talmud*s we read: wnpn mi mxppy, “the holy 
spirit leaped upon him.”’ Likewise the phrase 1277 yy ppp “‘the 
word [of God] leaped upon him” occurs in Rabbinic literature 
very frequently.* Thus there is no doubt that the LXX used 
here a set phrase current among the Jews about the sudden 
appearance of the word of the Lord. 


In Rabbinic literature the verb ypp is wen predicated 
of things which happen suddenly or unexpectedly, as can be 
seen by consulting the dictionaries of Levy, Kohut and Jastrow 
s.v. Attention should be called to its very similar use in connec- 
tion with persons who do things unsolicitedly; for example of a 
scholar who volunteers an opinion in the academy (or who makes 


1 Ed. Schechter, p. 31, line 899; ed. Buber, Midrash Zuta, p. 27. 
§ Tenth century. 
9 Available in most prayer books, in the Seder Ho‘abodah for the Day of 
Atonement. 
In his parallel piyyut (Cod. Miinchen, published by Elbogen 
in his Studien der Geschichte des jtidischen Gottesdienstes, Berlin 1907, p. 130) 
R. Meshullam says: wn yo mw “sys. 
Tenth century? 
_™ Extant in the Seder Ha‘abodah in Mahzor Rome. 
Sanhedrin 1X end, 27b. 
™4 See the long list in Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine, p. 165. 
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an ill-considered statement),'5 or of a litigant who utters an oath 
in court before being called upon by the judge to swear.” 

It is in the light of the foregoing that the verb tapamnéddw in 
Gesta Pilati is to be understood. The relevant passage reads 
as follows: Eis 5€ t&v "Iovéaiwy rapamrninoas (Lat: exsiliens) 
nétov Tov eizety . . . Kal™® "lovdaios rapa- 
mnonoas déyer... "Iovédaios raparyénoas elzev 
k. T. X., “one of the Jews jumped and besought the governor that 
he might speak a word...another Jew jumped and said... 
another Jew jumped and said etc.” Tapamnéaw here is nothing 
else than the equivalent of the Hebrew y»p which we have been 
discussing. 


2. évTo\n CHARITY ALMS 


In the Testament of Asher’? we read: xal duvacreia Tov 
mAovTov KaTagipe Kal éx THs brepoyxov Kaxias 
Tas evTo\ds k.T.. Charles?® translates the passage: 
“and by the power of his wealth overwhelmeth many; and not- 
withstanding his excessive wickedness he does the command- 
ments etc.’”” The awkwardness of the translation is obvious. 
Charles records” ‘‘A =€Xeos”’ as a variant reading to the Greek 
évto\ds. By this, of course, he means that the Armenian em- 
ploys a word signifying ‘charity.’ ‘Charity,’ however, is a per- 
fectly correct rendering of évToAds, as we shall presently see. 

In Rabbinic Hebrew mxn, évTo\n ‘commandment’ is fre- 
quently used” in the sense of ‘charity,’ ‘alms’ ,* and it is pertinent 


3 Tosephia Ahiloth III, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 600 11; ibid. Parah V, 635 10; 
ibid. Zabim I, 676 37; Siphre Zuta, Hukkath, ed. Horovitz, p. 3127. 

6 Palestinian Talmud Shebu‘oth VIII, 38d; Babylonian Talmud Gittin 35a; 
ibid. Baba kamma 106a passim. 

17 VI. I, ed. Tischendorf, Lipsiae 1853. 

18 Tbid. 2. 

19 II. 8, ed. Charles, Oxford 1908, p. 175. 

20 London 1908, p. 165. 

a Ibid. p. 176, n. 58. 

22 Apparently, beginning not later than the third century. 

23 See Jastrow Ss. v. mx II and the additional material adduced by Licber- 
man, Debarim Rabba, p. 36, n. 10. It is also extant in the inscription (fifth 
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to ask whether évToA7 may not be found in Christian and Jewish 
Greek sources with the same meaning. No Greek dictionary 
records it. But the Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum* lists: stipe, 
elimosina, entoli.2# Likewise, Néldeke* has drawn attention to 
Leontios of Neapolis*® who uses évTo\7”’ in the sense of alms.# 
He quoted no other source than this late, seventh century, work. 

There is however no doubt that évro\7 ‘charity,’ ‘alms’ oc- 
curs more than once in much earlier sources. And indeed we 
read in the Vita S. Hypatiit by Callinicus:9 xal é{nrec abrovs 
évto\nv (and he asked them for alms). Likewise we find in the 
Constitutiones Apostolicae3° 66600w brapxévTwv 
ab’rov mwévnow eis dvaurvnow abrov. (And: let alms be given 
to the poor out of his goods for a memorial of him). 


"Ore aceBets TeNevTavras obdév 
7 évTodal. 


(That memorials or alms? do not at all profit the ungodly who 
are dead). 

Tadra dé epi eboeBSv Ilepi yap doeBGv éav 
TQ TOU obdev dvaces 


(These things we say concerning the pious; for as to the un- 
godly, if thou givest all the world to the poor, thou wilt not 


century?) of the synagogue of Hammath-by-Gadara (E. L. Sukenik, Journal 
of the Palestine Oriental Society, 1935, p. 101 seq.): 
punt new-on Asn pam, “whose charities are constant everywhere and who have 
contributed here five denarii.” 

24 Vol. 5, p. 483e: (excerpts from mss. of the ninth and tenth centuries). 

24 Referred to by D. S. Blondheim, Les Parlers Judéo-Romans, Paris 1925, 
Introduction, p. LXVI. 

25 Neue Beitrdge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg 1910, p. 36. 

%6 Leben des heiligen Iohannes, XXII, ed. Gelzer, p. 41. 

27 6yTws, od GbeAge, EXaBEs EK TOD olKov éxeivou évTOANV; 
Kayo NapBavw onuepov abrod evroAnv. 

28 Comp. Blondheim, ibid. 

29 Ed. Sem. Phil. Bon., p. 20. The book was composed c. 447-450; see ibid., 
p. XX. 

3° In the title of the XLIII chapter of the eighth book; Migne PG I, 1148a. 
See ed. F. X. Funk, p. 550 note. 

3* The translation is taken from the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 

3 The above translation renders évroAal ‘mandates!’ 
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benefit him at all). It is evident from the whole context that 
évroAai mean here ‘alms.’33 


So too, Palladius styles gedévrodos the layman Sabbatius 
who distributed provisions among the monks of the Jordan.* 
gd€évToNos undoubtedly means here ‘lover of charity.’ Simi- 
larly, an inscription** on a tombstone in Italy credits the (Jewish) 
woman?’ in the tomb with being omovédéa gudévToXos. In the 
Palestinian Talmud** an anecdote is related about a certain 
woman who was a great lover of charity, and she is described as 
NON which is the exact equivalent of o7ovéaiws 


Since sufficient evidence has been adduced for the use of 
évroA7n in the sense of alms, we may conclude that the Armenian 
version correctly translated the word évroA7 in the Testament of 
Asher,‘° and the whole passage can be rendered as follows: 
“And by the power of his wealth he ruins* many, and out of the’ 
excessive wickedness‘ he distributes alms,” etc. The same idea 
is expressed in the previous verses of the Testament of Asher. 


33 On the Jewish view about alms for the dead see I. Lévi in Revue des Etudes 
Juives XXIX, 1894, p. 52 seq. 

4 Hist. Laus., Migne PG XXXIV, 1217b; ed. Butler, p. 145. 

35 In a fragment of Midrash Yelamdenu (quoted by R. Isaac ben Moshe of 
Vienna in his Or Zaru‘a I, 3d) a Gentile is credited with the assertion that he 
is MpIsm nx aanpd ‘a lover of charity.’ The passage is not extant in our editions 
of the Tankuma, but it is found in a Genizah ms. in Cambridge, T-S, Box C2. 
Photostats of the Genizah fragments were placed at my disposal by the 
courtesy of Dr. I. Sonne of Cincinnati. 

% Frey CIJ, p. 92, No. 132. 

37 Second century? See Frey ibid., Introduction, p. LV. 

38 Terumoth VIII. 5, 45c. 

39 Comp. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine, p. 72. 

4° See above p. 69. 

By xaracvpw the LXX translates the Hebrew On in the sense 
of ‘to ruin’ see Lieberman, p. 7. 

4a Perhaps bwépoyxKos can be taken here as a substantive: ‘‘and out of the 
surplus of wickedness””’ (i. e. of his ill-gotten gains). 

# is the exact equivalent of my (See Lieberman, Debarim 
Rabba, p. 36, n. 16) or nso Tay (Vayytkra Rabba XXXIV. 14), “he distributes 
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The Rabbis employed almost similar wording. They said: 
AW MMy (Better is he who goes 
and works and gives charity of that which is his own, than he who 
goes and robs or takes by violence and gives charity of that 
belonging to others... it is his desire to be called ‘a man of 
charity’). 


4 Vayytkra Rabba III. 1; Koheleth Rabba IV. 6; comp. Shemoth Rabba XXI 
end. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Das Evangelium des Johannes, erklart von Rudolf Bultmann. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1941. Pp. 12*, 567. Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar iiber das Neue Testa.: 2. Abteil., 10. Auflage.* 


A somewhat extended analysis of Dr. Bultmann’s massive and very impor- 
tant commentary on the Fourth Gospel may be welcome for at least two 
reasons. In the first place very few complete copies appear to be available in 
English-speaking countries; although publication in fascicles began before the 
war, it was less than half complete in September of 1939 and only unusual good 
- fortune enabled subscribers to obtain the remaining portions. Moreover the 
reported destruction of the book stocks in Leipsic and elsewhere leaves the 
future possibility of procuring additional copies in some doubt, even after 
commercial relations with Germany are reestablished. 

In the second place the structure of the book presents the student with 
extraordinary difficulties in following Dr. Bultmann’s theory of the composi- 
tion of the Gospel. It simply begins with his commentary on 1 1, carries it 
through to 21 25— and stops. There is no introduction and no final sum- 
mary — lacks supplied only most inadequately by an unusually elaborate 
table of contents (4 pages) and an unusually elaborate index (7 pages). Every- 
thing Dr. Bultmann has to say about the Evangelist’s use of sources and their 
nature occurs incidentally in the course of the comment, sometimes in the text 
and sometimes in the multitudinous footnotes; a method that lays on the 
reader a burden that is heavy indeed. And such elementary introduction 
questions as the time and place of writing and the personality of the Evangelist 
are not discussed at all. 

Dr. Bultmann holds that the present sequence of the text of the Gospel is 
the work of a none too competent editor, who found it in wild disarray. The 


* Copyright 1941 by Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. Citations by permission 
of the Alien Property Custodian (U.S.A.). The first 320 pages, comprising the 
commentary on 1 1—12 19, were reviewed by K. Grobel in the JBL (59 [1940] 
434-436). 
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first task of a commentator is therefore to restore the original order, which he 
proceeds to do on the basis of logical sequence and coherence of the various 
sections. The result is as follows. 

Prologue: 1 1-2, 3-4, 5-13, 14-18. 

The Baptist: 1 19-27, 31-34, 28-30, 35-51. 


A. 2-12. THE REVELATION TO THE WORLD 


Introduction: 2 1-12, 13-22. 


I. The Encounter with the Revealer 


Preface: 2 23-25. 
Jesus and the Teacher: 3 1-8, 9-21, 31-36; 22-26, 27-30; 4 1-4, 5-7, 8-9, 10-15, 
16-19, 20-26, 27-30, 31-38, 39-42. 


II. Revelation as Judgment 


Introduction: 4 43-45, 46-54. 
Bread of Life: 6 1-26; 27, 34-35, 30-33, 47-58, 41-46, 36-40, 59. 
The Judge: 5 1-9a, 9b-18; 19-30, 31-40, 41-47; 7 15-24; 13-20. 


III. Encounter with the World 


Contingence of the Revelation: 7 1-13, 14, 25-29, 48-55, 30; 37-44, 31, 32-36, 45-52. 

A Fragment: 8 41-47, 51, 52-59. 

The Light of the World: 9 1-7, 8-38, 39-41; 8 12; 12 44-50; 8 21-25, 28-29; 
12 34-36a, 36b; 10 19-21; 22-26, 11-18, 1-6, 7-10, 14-18, 27-30, 31-39. 


IV. The Secret Victory 


The Death Decree: 10 40-42; 11 1-5, 6-16, 17-27, 28-44; 45-54. 
The Way to the Cross: 11 55-57; 12 1-8, 9-11, 12-19; 20-22, 23-26, 27-33; 8 30-40; 
6 60-71; 12 37-43. 


B. 13-20. Tae REVELATION TO THE CHURCH 
I. The Farewell 


The Last Supper: 13 1s, 2-3, 4-11, 12-20; 21-30. 
The Farewell Prayer: 13 1b; 17 1-8; 6-8, 9-19, 20-23, 24-26. 
Departure and Commission: 13 31-35; 15 1-8, 9-17. 
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The Church in the World: 15 18-20, 21-25, 26-27; 16 14a; 4b-7, 8-11. 
The Future of Believers: 16 12-15, 16-24, 25-33. 
Communion with Son and Father: 13 36-14 4, 5-14; 15-17, 18-21, 22-24; 25-31. 


II. Passion and Easter 


The Passion: 18 1-11; 12-27; 28-32, 33-38, 39-40; 19 1-7, 8—12a, 12b-16a; 16b-22, 
23-24, 25-27, 22-30, 31-37, 38-42. 

Easter: 20 1-18, 19-23, 24-29. 

Conclusion: 20 30-31. 


Supplement (21 1-14, 15-23, 24-25) 


Omitted from the above analysis are the two verses 6 28-29, whose original 
place Dr. Bultmann is unable to determine; possibly they stood in the (lost) 
introductory material to the “‘fragment’’ beginning with 8 41; also the two 
verses 8 26-27, a ‘corrupt fragment,” belonging with 8 13-20? And omitted 
from any place in the Gospel is of course the section 7 53-8 11, which Dr. 
Bultmann does not discuss at all. 

Before the Gospel in its original form can be recovered there must be 
eliminated from its text many notes added by the final editor for various 
reasons. These are: 1 22-2, the words “I baptize with water but’’ in 26, 27, 
32, the words “with water” and “who baptizeth with the Holy Spirit’’ in 33. 
In 3 the words “‘of water and”’ in 5, and 24; 4 2 (possibly), 22 (possibly; the last 
clause certainly), the words “which is called Christ” in 25 (possibly); 6 27b, 
51b-58, and the last clause in 44, 39 and 40; 5 28-29; 7 20-21a, the words ‘‘as the 
Scripture... water’ in 38. In 1244 the words “Jesus cried and said.” In 
12 48 the words “‘in the last day.”” 10 16, 34-36; 12 33. In 13 2 the words “the 
devil... betray him. In 16 13 the last phrase (possibly). In 16 32 the words 
“shall be scattered, every man to his own and”’; 18 9, 32; 19 34b-35; 20 9. For 
the editor’s additions in 21 compare below. 

When these editorial notes have been removed the rearranged text of 1-20 
represent the Gospel as the Evangelist left it except for the missing portion 
of the “‘fragment”’ in 8 and a few textual glosses, of which 5 4 and 12 8 are the 
most important. 

The next problem is the sources used by the Evangelist. Of these by far 
the most significant is the one Dr. Bultmann names the Offenbarungsreden or 
more simply the Redenquelle; it will be designated by RQ. It appears in 
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1 1-5, 9 (except for ‘‘man’’), 10bc—12, 14, 16; 3 6, 8, the words ‘“‘we speak . . . seen’’ 
Nn 11, 12-13 (except for the textual gloss at the end of 13), the words ‘“‘He that ... 
already” in 18 (possibly), 20ab (possibly), 21 (possibly), 31bd, 32-33, the words 
“For ... words of God” in 34 (in the remainder of this verse “‘the Spirit’ is 
a textual gloss), 35-36; 4 13b-14; 6 27a, 35 (except for the first phrase, 48, 47b (the 
order of these two has been reversed by the Evangelist), 44a (but ‘‘the Father. . 
sent me” may be partly due to the Evangelist), 37b; 5 17b (possibly), 19-21 
(but in 20 “‘and he will... marvel” may be due to the Evangelist), 24 (except 
for the first phrase), 25 (except for the first phrase; possibly altered otherwise), 
26, 30-32 (except perhaps for ‘I know that’ in 32), 392, 40-44 (but 42 has been 
edited); 7 16b-18 (but ‘‘the doctrine’’ in 17 was perhaps ‘‘my words”’ in RQ); 
8 14 (except for the first phrase), 16, 19); 7 7 (possibly), 28b-29a; 8 50, 54-55 (except 
for the first phrase in 54); 7 37-38 (in RQ only “If any man thirst let him come, 
and let him that believeth on me drink’’), 33-34 (except for the first phrase in 
33); 842-51 (Dr. Bultmann’s reconstruction of RQ in these verses is com- 
plicated); 9 5, 4 (but in 44 RQ read ‘‘A man must work while it is day”’; 11 9-10 
(only “If any man walk in the day he stumbleth not, but if a man walk in the 
night he stumbleth’’); 12 35b-36; 8 12 (except for the first phrase); 12 44-45 
(except for the first phrase in 44); 9 39 (except for the first phrase); 12 47a, 
48a, 49 (first phrase only), 54 (last phrase only); 8 28 (only “I do nothing of myself 
but), 29 (omitting the ‘‘and” and substituting “the” for ‘“‘the Father’), 23 
(possibly; not the first phrase); 10 11-12, 1-4, 5 (possibly), 8, 9 (possibly), 
10, 14-15 (except the last phrase of 15), 27-30; 11 25 (except for the first phrase), 
26 (except for the last phrase and possibly the words ‘‘and believeth in me”); 
12 27-28, 23 (except for the first phrase), 31-32 (except possibly “this” in 31); 
8 31b-32, 34b (replacing ‘‘the’” by ‘‘a’’ and omitting ‘‘of sin’’ as a textual gloss), 
35 (possibly transferring ‘‘not’’ from first clause to second; in RQ ‘‘the house”’ 
may have meant ‘‘the world’’), 38; 17 1b, 4-6 (omitting ‘‘to do” in 4 and “before 
the world was”’ in 5), 9 (first and last phrases only), 10, 11a, 11b (in the form 
“Holy Father, keep them in’ thy name which thou hast given me’’), 12 (in the 
form “While I was with them, I kept and guarded them; and none of them is 
lost, save the son of perdition’’), 13 (first phrase only; a parallel saying has been 
obscured by the Evangelist), 14a, 16-17, 20-23 (possibly; in some form radically 
revised by the Evangelist); 13 31b-32 (except the last phrase of 32); 15 1-2, 4 
(first phrase only), 5 (except for the last phrase), 62 (but ‘‘and is withered’’ 
may be added by the Evangelist), 9, 10 (only “‘even as I abide in his love’’), 
16 (omitting the final phrase ‘“‘that whatsoever ... you’’), 18 (but “ye know 
that’”’ may be added by the Evangelist), 19a, 20b, 22, 24 (omitting ‘which none... 
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did’’), 13 (possibly) 26 (in the form ‘‘But when the Paraclete is come, which 
proceedeth from the Father; he shal! testify of me’’); 16 8 (only the words “and 
he will convict the world of sin,” concluding the saying in 15 26), 12 (probably; 
possibly from the Evangelist), 13 (substituting “the Paraclete” for ‘the Spirit 
of truth” and omitting the last phrase), 14b (here the reconstruction of RQ is 
doubtful), 16 (except for the last phrase), 20 (except for the first phrase), 
22 (possibly), 23 (only “And ye shall ask me nothing’’), 24 (last phrase only), 
28; 14 1-3 (omitting “‘if it were not so, I would have told you” in 2), 4 (in the 
form “And whither I go, the way ye know”), 6 (except for the first phrase), 
7 (only “He who knows me, knows my Father also”), 9 (only ‘““And he who has 
seen me, has seen the Father’’), 14 (possibly), 16 (except for the last phrase), 
17 (in the form ‘“‘whom the world cannot receive, but ye know him’’), 18-19, 
26b-27; 18 37 (possibly; in the form “To this end . . . unto the truth”). , 

The second significant source that Dr. Bultmann detects in the Gospel is 
Semeia-quelle (SQ); a collection of Jesus’ miracles utilized by the Evangelist. 
It comprises 2 1-12 (but “the third day” in 1, ‘and his disciples” in 2, “and 
knew not... water knew” in 9 may be additions of the Evangelist; the last 
phrase in 11 is such an addition, while ‘and his disciples” in 12 may be an addi- 
tion of the Evangelist or else is a textual gloss); 4 46b, 47 (except for “‘out of 
Judea into Galilee” and ‘‘down”’), 50-540 (except for ‘‘down”’ in 51 and “‘yester- 
day”’ in 52); 6 1-3, 5, 7-13, 16-22, 25 (the conclusion in SQ has beer: displaced by 
the Evangelist); 5 2-3, 5-15, concluding with “And therefore the Jews sought to 
slay Jesus, because he did these things on the Sabbath,” underlying the 
Evangelist’s revisions in 16, 18. Jesus’ reply in SQ appears in 7 19 (last phrase 
only), 22-23 (except for “‘not because... fathers’ in 22); 7 2-4a, 6a, 8a, 9—10a, 
11-12; 9 1-3, 6-16a, 18-21 (but SQ’s “Pharisees” has been changed by the Evan- 
gelist to ‘‘Jews”’ in 18), 24-28, 34 (last phrase only); SQ’s conclusion of this scene 
has been radically revised by the Evangelist; 11 1 (possibly elements of SQ’s 
introduction have been preserved in 10 40-42), 5-6, 11-12 (except the first phrase 
in 11), 14-15, 17-19, 33-34, 38-39, 43-44 (except ‘when he had thus spoken” in 43); 
12 37-38; 20 30. 

Other sources whose use is attributed to the Evangelist are: 

A section, perhaps the introduction in SQ, perhaps independent: 1 35-42 
(except for ‘it was about the tenth hour’”’ in 39), 43b (in the source the subject 
of “‘findeth” was ‘“‘the other disciple’’ or less probably ‘‘Andrew’’), 44-49. 

Some special source akin to the Synoptists: 2 14-15a, 16, 18-19. 

Perhaps part of SQ, with Jesus’ miraculous knowledge as the “‘sign,”’ per- 
haps independent: 4 5-7, 9, 16-19, 28-30, 40. 
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Some source akin to the Synoptists: 121-2 (only “Six days before the 
passover they made him a supper, and Martha served”’), 3-5, 7. 

Some similar source: 12 12-13, 14-15 (possibly from the Evangelist). 

A fragment or perhaps a creation of the Evangelist: 12 20-22. 

Some special source: 13 4-5, 12-17, 20 (but the original conclusion is uncer- 
tain). 

From (perhaps only oral) tradition: 13 21-273 (except for ‘whom Jesus 
loved” in 23), 30 (except for the last phrase). 

A Passion narrative: 18 1-4 (certain elements only), 4b—5, 10-11, 12 (except for 
“the cohort, the captain and”’), 13a, 15-18, 19 (all that the Evangelist has re- 
tained of a regular hearing before the Sanhedrin, with Annas presiding), 
22-28, 25-28, 29, some account of the charge that Jesus claimed kingship in a 
scene omitted by the Evangelist, 38 (possibly due to the Evangelist, except the 
last phrase); 1913 (rewritten by the Evangelist), possibly the question in 
15, 16a, 1-3, 6a (probably), i6b—19, 23-24 (except for ‘‘when they had crucified 
Jesus”’ in 23 and possibly the last phrase in 24), 25 (in the source this may have 
read “There stood afar off Mary of Cleophas and Mary Magdalene” and per- 
haps closed the narrative, as in the Synoptists), possibly an account of the 
mockery omitted by the Evangelist, 28-30 (except for ‘‘knowing ...accom- 
plished”’ in 28, while in 30 “It is finished” has been substituted for whatever 
phrase the source may have contained), 31-34a (but “‘The Jews” in 31 may be due 
to the Evangelist), 36-37, 38-42 (except for “‘but secretly . . . Jews’’ in 38 and the 
introduction of Nicodemus in 39). 

A narrative of the resurrection continuing the Passion narrative but orig- 
inally independent: 201, 6b-7 (with the Magadalene, not Peter, as the sub- 
ject), 11-13, 19-20 (except for ‘‘the same day at evening”’ in 19, while in 20 “‘side” 
has been substituted for perhaps ‘‘feet’’), 23, 24-27 (except the mention of “‘side”’ 
in 25 and 27), 28 (perhaps due to the Evangelist). 

Chapter 21 is the work of the editor, not the Evangelist, and uses two dis- 
tinct sources. One describes a resurrection appearance, originally the first 
appearance: 21 1-4a, 5-6, 8a, 10-11a, 12; the original conclusion has been dis- 
placed by the editor. The second is an account of Peter’s commission: 21 15-17 
(except the first phrase in 15). 


The above attempts to set out Dr. Bultmann’s theories of the proper ar- 
rangement and composition of the Fourth Gospel, theories which open a new 
and immensely important stage in Johannine criticism, but theories which 
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are also immensely difficult even to follow, while to evaluate them properly 
will be the work of years. None the less, the following comments may be 
ventured. 

Most unlikely of general acceptance is Dr. Bultmann’s drastic rearrange- 
ment of the text. That there have been displacements in the Gospel is of 
course no new theory; that, for instance, chapters 5 and 6 have been inter- 
changed is commonly argued and many commentators have felt that other 
sections are in the wrong order (e. g., 3 22-30 and 31-36). But how did the text 
ever arrive at the utter confusion that Dr. Bultmann postulates? To this he 
givesn no answer. If the trouble had been due to a damaged papyrus roll, 
breaks would certainly have occurred in the middle of sentences or even of 
words. But according to Dr. Bultmann this never happened; every sentence 
is complete, no matter how far it may be displaced from its original context; 
for instance the single sentence 8 12 he thinks stood originally between 9 41 
and 12 44! Are we to conceive that the Evangelist wrote his Gospel on small, 
even tiny, slips of papyrus, with no provision—or with inadequate provision — 
for retaining them in the right order? And if such were. (unthinkably!) the 
case, would not the task of restoring the original order be beyond human 
power? Whatever may be thought of the logic of Dr. Bultmann’s rearrange- 
ment, in literary criticism it is invalid to suppose that what seems to be the 
most logical order is necessarily the original order. 

Dr. Bultmann, moreover, has not allowed for the very real possibility that 
the editor may have used material not meant by the Evangelist for inclusion 
in the Gospel. It may well be, for instance, that 14 and 15-16 are parallel 
versions of the same discourse and the same may be true of 17 also; does the 
insertion of 17 between 13 30 and 31 really help? 

Dr. Bultmann’s reasons for attributing many verses and phrases to the 
editor will generally be obvious when the context is observed; in various 
instances other commentators have reached the same conclusion. The most 
important passage that Dr. Bultmann considers editorial is 6 51b-58, which 
adds a concretely eucharistic interpretation to a non-eucharistic discourse 
(compare 6 27); just so the addition of “of water and” in 35 brings in an 
irrelevant reference to baptism, while 19 34b thinks of both sacraments). But 
to make 6 51b-58 editorial is hardly possible unless Dr. Bultmann’s rearrange- 
ment is accepted, which detaches 6 60-65 from its context altogether. And 
such a rearrangement is quite uncalled for here; is not 63 explicitly a warning 
against the materialistic interpretation of 51b-58, which “offended” the “‘many” 
of 60? Dr. Bultmann moreover denies that the Evangelist was an anti- 
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sacramentalist; on the contrary 17 is his account of the eucharistic institu- 
tion, emphasizing the inner meaning of the rite rather than its external 
features. 

Dr. Bultmann’s theory of the RQ source is so significant a contribution to 
Johannine criticism as to need fuller exposition than is possible within the 
limits of a review of the book asa whole. It will therefore be treated separately 
in a future issue of this JoURNAL. For the present, then, it is enough to note 
that in 10, where the Good Shepherd parable is expounded, this source is in 
prose. But everywhere else its form is poetical. Usually the phrases are 
arranged in couplets, generally either in direct or antithetic parallelism; 
where exceptionally a single phrase stands by itself, it either opens or closes 
asection. Often the Evangelist copies RQ exactly as he found it or with small 
additions of his own that are easily recognized. In other instances sections 
from RQ are more widely separated by the Evangelist’s insertions, while in a 
few cases (notably 8 42-51 and 17 20-23) Dr. Bultmann has recourse to a radical 
reconstruction or gives up the attempt altogether. 

The original language of RQ was either Aramaic or Syriac, as is shown by 
occasional obscurities best explained by defective rendition into the Greek 
(e. g., 1 9, 5 24f., 44, 7 28). 


RQ is a gnostic work. In principle, of course, this is not a novel theory, 
for it has long been recognized that close parallels exist between the “‘revela- 
tion” style of John and such writings as the Odes of Solomon, the Hermetica, 
the Mandaean books, etc.; collections of such parallels have been made by 
various scholars, most familiarly by Dr. Walter Bauer in the successive editions 
of his commentary in the Lietzmann series. But Dr. Bultmann’s isolation of 


the most typically gnostic material as a separate and single source is new and 
of supreme importance. 

Less need be said regarding the other sources. All of them, Dr. Bultmann 
holds, were written in Greek from the beginning and the same is true of the 
Gospel itself. It is only in RQ that evidence for a Semitic original is admitted. 

The evidence for the existence of SQ is found usually in a lack of smooth- 
ness in the narrative, especially where the interruptions show characteristic 
conceptions of the Evangelist; anyone interested enough to mark in a text of 
the Gospel the SQ passages listed above will usually see with little difficulty 
the course of Dr. Bultmann’s reasoning. In addition, however, Dr. Bultmann 
detects a peculiar Greek style in SQ; chiefly placing the verb before the sub- 
ject, the absence or scanty use of connecting particles, and other “‘Semitizing”’ 
characteristics. Incidentally, in the Lazarus story Dr. Bultmann detects 
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behind SQ’s version a still earlier form, in which the raising took place before 
burial, much as in Luke 7 11-17. 

The other sources may be left without comment. 

Finally, a word about Dr. Bultmann’s exegesis. It is Barthian to the last 
degree. John’s Gospel has always been the favorite source to which dialectic 
theology appeals; and in Dr. Bultmann’s hands the appeal has been carried 
through without deviation. On 1 18, for instance, the comment is: ‘Here is 
asserted the impossibility of any thought of God, by which God can be thought 
of as the object of human or superhuman knowledge. God is no longer God 
if he is thought of as object.” And on 1 14: ‘‘The event of the revelation is 
question, is offence. ‘The Word was made flesh’ asserts nothing else .. .. 
The Johannine presentation of the incarnate Revealer lacks every trace of 
perspicuity; the encounter with him is solely question and not argument.” 
This “‘crisis” doctrine dominates the exegesis everywhere. 

It is probably needless to add that in no part of the Gospel does Dr. Bult- 
mann admit independent authentic tradition of either the teaching or the 
acts of the historic Jesus. The “‘beloved disciple” is an ideal figure representing 
Gentile Christianity; not to be identified with the ‘‘other disciple” of 18 15 f. 
The ‘‘Jews’” in the Gospel are more than Jews; they represent the ‘‘world” 
in general. And Pilate is not so much an individual as the universal representa- 
tive of the state. 


Burton Scott EASTON 


Greek in Jewish Palestine: Studies in the Life and Manners of Jewish Palestine 
in the II-IV Centuries C. E., by Saul Lieberman. New York: Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1942. Pp. xii, 207. $3.00. 


The purpose ofghis review is to inform the reader of this book’s significance 
as a whole, its scope, and the position it occupies in the realm of related re- 
search. We shall not attempt to undertake detailed criticism, here, in a period- 
ical dealing primarily with Biblical matters. Such detailed criticism was, to 
some extent, offered in various other periodicals subsequent to the appearance 
of this volume in 1942. 

Saul Lieberman is one of the few scholars qualified to undertake successfully 
studies such as we find indicated by the title of the book. His previous studies, 
especially poop bv xnodn (The Talmud of Caesarea) and yype reveal his 
talent to utilize classic and other foreign literatures in the elucidation of 
talmudic and rabbinic sources. 
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The intent of the author in his book Greek in Jewish Palestine is to ‘‘try to 
develop the subject of the relation between the Jewish and non-Jewish cultural 
spheres in Palestine.” In this attempt Lieberman has succeeded to a large 
extent. It is only natural that a book of 200 pages on a subject of such propor- 
tions could accomplish merely what the author evidently intended to do: 
to develop the subject, to point to the problems and to the methods of dealing 
with the problems. He has done this by discussing a limited number of sub- 
jects which are designated by the following chapter-headings: The Greek of 
the Rabbis, The Greek of the Synagogue, Gentiles and Semi-Proselytes, 
Pleasures and Fears, Oaths and Vows, Greek and Latin Proverbs in Rabbinic 
Literature, Misunderstood Expressions and Words, Appendix X and 9. 

The selection of these subjects has obviously been made from different 
viewpoints. Some chapters discuss problems of distinct importance, com- 
manding a wide range of interest. Others were apparently chosen for the 
interesting findings the author uncovered through the utilization of Greek 
and other sources. The Appendix, for instance, represents such a chapter. 
Some chapters reveal the author’s special interest in certain subjects, regard- 
less of the relevance of Greek sources. In this category belong the chapters 
“Oaths and Vows” and ‘‘Misunderstood Expressions and Words.” They 
would possess almost the same scientific value had the comparatively few 
Greek references been omitted. 

While demonstrating the importance of consulting foreign sources, Lieber- 
man has elaborated on many obscure or hitherto not satisfactorily clarified 
passages of Talmud and Midrash, trying to elucidate them in the light of 
Greek and some other parallels. As a result, many passages appear in a new 
light. The findings, though not always convincing, are nevertheless stimulating 
and deserve earnest attention. 

The book, as a whole, represents a valuable contribution tgwards expanding 
the field of research in Talmud and Midrash. It is to be hoped that the author 
will continue his stimulating studies in these fields on the line undertaken in 
Greek in Jewish Palestine. 

ALEXANDER GUTTMANN 


The Bible and the Common Reader, by Mary Ellen Chase. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1944. Pp. 316. $2.50. 


It is a happy circumstance that so many capable college teachers of English 
are giving courses in the Bible as literature. One of the most effective of these 
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is Miss Chase, who is also well known as a successful novelist. The course she 
has given at Smith has resulted in this attractive volume, The Bible and the 
Common Reader, which well-read and successful men of affairs assure me has 
interested them in the Bible more than any other book they have ever read. 
In writing it, Miss Chase has employed her well known gifts of interesting and 
illuminating presentation, and she has also been at the pains of acquainting 
herself with the methods and results of modern biblical study, not neglecting 
documentary intricacies or critical verdicts. It is all done in a genial, conver- 
sational way, that gives the reader the impression that Miss Chase is talking 
the writers and characters over with him. She begins with an account of the 
King James version, followed by a short sketch of the Hebrew people and their 
history. The stories and heroes of Israel are then taken up, particularly those 
of most literary or dramatic interest; then some of the principal prophets, the 
great short stories, the anthologies, and finally Ecclesiastes and Daniel. 

The New Testament is less fully treated, since as literature it is much less 
varied and interesting than the Old. The literary problem of the Gospels 
does not occupy Miss Chase. On literary grounds she prefers Luke and 
dwells most upon his Gospel. I only regret that she believes him to have been 
of Jewish blood. 

But with all its attractive qualities, I feel a basic fallacy in this whole ap- 
proach to the Bible. It lies in the assumption that the King James version of 
1611 adequately displays the literary values of the Bible to the Common 
Reader of today. I do not think so, for a variety of reasons: 


1. The King James is antique in style; five hundred words that it employs 
are either obsolete or have changed their meaning since 1611. 


2. As a translation, it is so obscure that whole areas of Paul, e. g., are 
simply blacked out for the Common Reader. He cannot find the argument. 


3. It does not distinguish poetry from prose; yet these are the basic 
literary categories, and must be approached and interpreted differently. Much 
of the King James version should be poetry, but all is printed as prose. 

4. A mediaeval chapter division is followed, and even exaggerated, in the 
King James, each chapter being given a heading and usually a summary of its 
contents, thus cutting it off from its context. Sometimes the chapter begins 
at the wrong place, as in Gen. 2. 

5. Each chapter is broken into from two to one hundred and seventy- 
six numbered paragraphs, many of which are not even sentences. This violent 
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dissection of the text into chapters and verses makes its coherent reading 
almost impossible. 


6. As usually printed, the King James version is smothered in a mass of 
references to parallel verses, real or supposed, in other parts of the Bible. 
Most of these references formed no part of the King James of 1611. 


7. As usually printed, the King James version carries in its margins an 
antiquated chronology, which formed no part of it in the seventeenth century, 
and is so out of date as to involve the whole version and indeed the whole 
Bible in undeserved ridicule. 


8. As usually printed, the King James version is without its original 
preface. ‘‘The Translators to the Reader,” which would have prevented most 
of the prevalent misunderstandings as to its origin, such as that it is the 
original English Bible, or even the original Bible. 


9. As ordinarily printed, the King James version omits the Apocrypha, 
although they formed an integral part of it when it appeared in 1611, as also 
of all previous English Bibles, from Coverdale to the Douai. For any serious 
literary study of the Bible they cannot be disregarded. 


10. The text of the King James is sometimes seriously at fault; in 
II Esdras 7 it omits no less than seventy verses at one time, because of the 
defective manuscripts on which it rested. 


11. The adoption of the King James version of 1611 seems to imply that 
the value of the Bible is chiefly as a piece of English literature; whereas that 
is the least of its distinctions. It is as the world’s greatest work of religious 
literature that the Bible is so significant. 


If college teachers of English seriously propose to continue to teach the 
King James version as a monument of English literature, should we not 
demand of its publishers, who have taken such appalling liberties with it in 
both text and apparatus, one full and faithful edition of it, unvarnished and 
unmodernized, in its actual words, fet and sith and moe, and its rich old 
spellings, oyle and ayre and starres, souldiers and damosels and bottomlesse 
pittes, Moyses and Hierusalem and Marie; and in a size convenient for use? 


But the fact is, the King James version as now printed is much less intel- 
ligible to the Common Reader than cultivated people like Miss Chase suppose. 
It is precisely the Common Reader to whom that version remains, for large 
areas of its text, perplexing and obscure. 


EpGar J. GOODSPEED 


| 
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A Companion to Scripture Studies, by John E. Steinmueller. New York, 
Joseph F. Wagner. Vol. I, General Introduction to the Bible*, 1941, pp. x, 
478; Vol. II, Special Introduction to the Old Testament?, 1942, pp. viii, 319; 
Vol. III, Special Introduction to the New Testament, 1943, pp. x, 409. $10.00 


This monumental work by Father Steinmueller, professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture and Hebrew at the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, 
L. I., is already, and deservedly, in wide use. It provides for the Roman 
Catholic student a clear and comprehensive treatment in the English language 
of the most important issues of Biblical study. It is more up-to-date than the 
manuals of Grannan, Pope, Schumacher, Simon, and others; it is provided 
with a rich bibliography, and is in complete accord with the teaching of his 
Charch. 

The non-Catholic student also will find it of great interest and value. For 
one thing, it gives him a means of assessing fairly the attitude and methods of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Biblical study. The selections on Inspiration 
and Hermeneutics are particularly clear and well worked out. The theory of 
“verbal inspiration in the strict sense’’ is adopted, and this is carefully dis- 
tinguished from mechanical inspiration (I, 25-27). There are clear statements 
on the place of Catholic tradition in scripture study (I, 42), and on the dog- 
matic criteria for the interpretation of scripture (I, 240-243). The appendix 
to Vol. I contains the Muratorian fragment (with the Latin corrected), to- 
gether with several decrees and decisions, including Lamentabili. In other 
places, particularly in Vol. III, many important decisions of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission are quoted in full. 

Professor Steinmueller exhibits a clear insight into the nature of the issue 
between Catholics and “rationalists” in Biblical study. Speaking of the 
problem of ‘‘Second Isaiah,’”’ he says, ‘‘The question of the true nature of 
prophecy and the possibility of a prophet predicting future events or projecting 
himself into the proximate or remote future seems to color the whole dis- 
cussion of the Isaianic or non-Isaianic authorship of the book’’ (II, 240 f.). 
The issue is similar in many literary and exegetical problems, and it behooves 
the non-Catholic to take this into account in analyzing Catholic discussions of 
problems. One may remark in passing that not all things which claim to be 
“traditions” are defended by the Catholic scholar. For example, the author 
of Job is unknown (II, 165), not all the Psalms were written by David (II, 
178-180), it is not improbable that Solomon wrote neither Qoheleth (II, 196) 
nor Wisdom (II, 212), though Steinmueller thinks the Solomonic origin of the 
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Song of Songs “‘very probable” (II, 207). ‘‘The Johannine comma does not 
seem to be genuine”’ (III, 378). 

The non-Catholic student will also benefit from seeing the entire field of 
Biblical study treated from a point of view different from his own. In Vol. I 
he will find full discussions of Inspiration, Canon, Texts and Versions, Inter- 
pretation, History of Interpretation, Biblical Antiquities, and Palestinian 
Geography. The other two volumes are “‘introductions” in the usual sense of 
the word. One should notice particularly the history of Pentateuchal criticism 
(II, Chap. iii, Art. 2), the analysis of the “rationalistic” schools of New Tes- 
tament criticism (III, 14-29), the interesting attempt at solution of the 
synoptic problem (III, 127-129), the discussion of the chronology of Jesus’ 
life (III, 197-208), the treatment of the historical and geographical back- 
ground of the Pauline letters, the thorough knowledge of the latest archaeo- 
logical discoveries, and the bibliographies containing many Catholic publica- 
tions unknown to the average Protestant scholar. The non-Catholic will no 
doubt observe that the difference in perspective results in more emphasis on 
Moses’ role in the founding of Israelite religion, and on the Old Testament 
priesthood and worship, and less on the unique contribution of the prophets. 


Dr. Steinmueller tends to lean in a conservative direction in the treatment 
of points frequently debated by Catholic scholars; e. g. in his criticism of von 
Hummelauer’s treatment of literary forms in the Bible (I, 34-37), his dis-- 
cussion of Obadiah, Jonah and Zechariah (II, 285-289, 298-302), his accept- 
ance of John 5 3b-4 (III, 155), his rejection of an extra visit to Corinth (III, 
273-276), his statement on the integrity of II Cor (III, 290), and his identifi- 
cation of James the son of Alphaeus and James the Less (III, 356). His posi- 
tion probably approximates that of the vast majority of Catholic Biblical 
scholars in this country. I am not sure that he follows the majority opinion 
in his preference of A. D. 33 for the date of the Crucifixion, for the year 30 
has gradually been gaining ground in Catholic, as in Protestant circles. 

It would be out of place here to attempt discussion of the general theo- 
logical and critical point of view of this thorough and comprehensive book; 
however, some questions may be raised and some matters of detail touched 
upon. 

“Origen,’”’ says Dr. Steinmuller, “...in his homily to Josue (VII, 1), gives 
the complete canon of twenty-seven books” (I, 94). Yes, so the Latin trans- 
lation; but is this the whole story? One should compare Eus. H. E. vi. 25 and 
consider the fact that Origen personally treats more than twenty-seven books 
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as though they were scripture (cf. the discussion in E. J. Goodspeed, The 
Formation of the New Testament, Chap. X). 

Steinmueller (I, 118) refers to the Gospel of the Nazarenes and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews as separate documents, but two paragraphs later 
apparently includes the NE under the HE. 

“Hermann von Soden classified into three families (Hesychian, Jerusalem, 
and Koine) more than 1900 MSS., which he believed were of the third or 
fourth century”’ (I, 155). The author must mean that von Soden so dated 
the textual families, not the MSS. 

Occasionally one feels that Dr. Steinmueller’s language might have been 
more guarded, for example: “At the time of Our Lord the observance of the 
Sabbath rest had degenerated into a burdensome and ridiculous pedantry 
as is known from the Gospels” (I, 340). Can it be said of the whole liberal 
school (Bacon, Moffatt, and Goguel are among those listed on p. 19) that 
“The Liberal critics are unanimous in denying the divinity of Jesus Christ 
in the traditional sense of the word” (III, 20)? On the following page one 
reads: ‘Thus, supernatural faith or faith in the supernatural is now largely 
abandoned outside the Catholic Church, and Christianity for most Protestants 
consists of ‘works without faith,’ a complete reversal from the original position 
of their founder, Martin Luther.” 

Dr. Steinmueller’s discussions of linguistic matters are brief but often very 
much to‘the point. For example, in vol. II, 44-46 one finds some incisive 
criticisms of the use of word-statistics to support the Graf-Wellhausen hypoth- 
esis, not all of them equally telling. Some modification of the documentary 
theories may be in order, particularly in view of archaeological evidence (here, 
by the way, one would have expected more reference to the work of W. F. 
Albright and the school of S. H. Hooke). But Steinmueller’s argument for 
the Aramaic origin of Matthew is weakened by his statement that instru- 
mental év represents the Hebrew 3 (III, 60), for this is simply a regular locu- 
tion of Koine Greek. Likewise, in discussing Matt 281 (III, 60 f.), Stein- 
mueller follows Spencer and the Confraternity version in translating ‘‘in the 
night of the Sabbath,” and so with Holzmeister has to suppose that this is an 
accidental difference between the supposed Aramaic text of Matthew and its 
Greek translation. But dyé can mean “‘after;” see, e. g., Goodspeed, Problems 
of N. T. Translation, pp. 43-45. And surely the theory that the third gospel 
was written by the Beloved Physician can stand on its own feet without the 
argument from the medical language (III, 103), which Cadbury has demon- 
strated to be so insecure. 
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Two other minor points: Steinmueller apparently puts no weight at all on 
the anti-Marcionite prologues (III, 72); and, in discussing the problem of 
Rom 16 and the place of the doxology, he makes no reference to the evidence 
of the Chester Beatty papyrus (III, 301-303). 

The bibliography of non-Catholic works is very full and helpful. While one 
must realize that some of this material may not be judged as important by 
Roman Catholics as by others, one may, however, perhaps be pardoned for 
mentioning certain items which are not included: the newly discovered portion 
of the Acts of Paul, edited by C. Schmidt and W. Schubart; K. and S. Lake, 
Dated Greek Minuscule MSS.; J. M. P. Smith, Origin and History of Hebrew 
Law; the work of Torrey and Olmstead on Ezra and Nehemiah; Sir G. A. 
Smith, The Early Poetry of Israel; the work of Duhm, F. James, Mowinckel, 
and J. M. P. Smith on the Psalms; studies in Egyptian and Babylonian paral- 
lels to the Psalms; M. Jastrow, A Gentle Cynic; W. H. Schoff, ed., The Song of 
Songs, A Symposium; A. Lods, The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism; H. J. 
Holtzmann’s great book on New Testament theology; H. Lietzmann, Der 
Prozess Jesu; A. Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu; M. Dibelius, The Sermon 
on the Mount; and the commentaries of Sanday and Headlam on Romans and 
of J. A. Robinson on Ephesians. I have also noted about thirty discrepancies 
or misprints, largely in the bibliographies of Protestant works, a very small 
number in view of the magnitude of the work, but I do not list them, for in 
practically every case the reader can supply the correct word or spelling. 

Certainly Father Steinmueller has put us very much in his debt for these 


thorough, careful, and penetrating volumes which will be used for many years 
to come. 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


Nuove note di letteratura biblica e cristiana antica, by Cardinal Giovanni 
Mercati. Studie Testi, No. 95. Citta del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1941. Pp. vii, 160, with four plates. 


With regrettable great delay we present here this important collection of 
monographs and notes in which one of the most eminent living scholars, Car- 
dinal Mercati, reports the results of some of his studies. On account of the 
war, a copy of this important volume has finally been received (through the 
courtesy of an American soldier) four years after its appearance. 

Dedicated to the memory of the great Joseph-Marie Lagrange (d. 1938), 
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the founder of the Ecole Biblique St. Etienne at Jerusalem, the book opens 
with a study of ancient subscriptions to hexaplaric codices. This monograph 
had been intended for publication in A micitiae corolla —a Festschrift in honor 
of P. Lagrange which, but for the war, would have appeared on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Ecole Biblique, on Nov. 15, 1940. Here 
the author points out that these subscriptions prove that the Greek original 
of the Syro-hexaplaric text was not very ancient and that its parts differed in 
value and origin; that the subscriptions to Isaiah and Ezekiel in the Cod. 
Marchalianus (Q) show that the codex of Apolinarius coenobiarch was derived 
from various sources; that the subscriptions to II Esdras (i. e., Ezra-Neh.) 
and Esther in the cod. Sinaiticus (&) disprove the view of Kirsopp Lake 
(Codex Sinaiticus, 1922, p. xi) that there was but one interval (the manuscript 
of Pamphilus) between the original Hexapla and the corrector of the Sinaiticus, 
but show that in ca. the 6th cent. the Sinaiticus was corrected on the basis of 
a manuscript revised by Pamphilus; that the Syro-hexaplaric text was derived 
from at least two different editions of the Greek: the one of Pamphilus and his 
collaborators for the wisdom books and some of the historical books, and 
from another text (from which the Chigi Ms. is also derived) for Job and the 
Major Prophets. 

The second chapter deals with the refutation of a late third century attack 
against Christianity (based, according to Harnack, on the lost 15 books of 
Porphyrius against the Christians) penned by Macarius of Magnesia, and 
usually entitled ‘“‘Apocriticus.”” Card. Mercati publishes and comments a 
table of contents of books I-III of this partly lost work of Macarius, together 
with the subscription of Cod. Vaticanus Gr. 1650 (dated in 1036) in which it 
is found, and other Greek texts. 

The miscellaneous notes in Ch. III deal with the ‘‘Onomasticon in the 
Syro-hexaplaric text” [in the prolegomena to the Psalter in the Ambrosian 
Ms. of the Syro-hexaplar]; with the comment on Ps 71 20 LXX (Hebrew 72 20) 
usually attributed to Pamphilus, but in reality written by Eusebius; with 
the possible identity of the Symmachus, whose comment of Canticles was 
discussed by C. Van den Eynde (La Version Syriaque du commentaire de 
Grégoire de Nysse sur le Cantique des Cantiques, pp. 77-89, 104-116. Louvain, 
1939), with a 5th cent. commentator of Proverbs having the same name. 

In the fourth chapter the learned author publishes and discusses some small 
fragments of an early Latin translation of Isaiah and II Chronicles from the 
LXX: Is 1 18-23, 26-31; 5 24-27; II Chron 7 16-18; 8 8 f.; 9 1f., 12-14. 

The final chapter is a discussion of the monograph “New Testament and 
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Septuagint”’ published in this JouRNAL by Alexander Sperber (JBL 59 [1940] 
193-293). Cardinal Mercati regrets that Sperber, “‘prevented by the adversity 
of men,” has been unable to publish in a single volume his work on the Sep- 
tuaginta-Probleme, and expresses some doubts about the following conclusions 
of Sperber (without formulating an opinion on his theory as a whole). 1. La- 
garde erred in regarding the three editions of the Septuagint mentioned by 
Jerome (Lucian, Esychius, and Origen-Eusebius) as recensions of the same 
version: they were independent translations. 2. Origen knew little Hebrew: 
he “made use of Greek Bible texts only, and did not consult the Hebrew 
Bible.” 3. The Hexapla is based on two main sources (the obelus and the 
asterisk groups), both of which are the genuine ‘“‘LXX” and are independent 
translations from the Hebrew. 4. Card. Mercati would like Sperber to 
examine the LXX manuscripts fragments earlier than the 4th century and to 
add to his collation of Theodoret that of the earlier commentary of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, in order to determine whether the latter used the same text 
as Theodoret; and he is not persuaded that Dr. Sperber has established from 
the extant Old Latin version of Ruth the text of a “hitherto unknown Greek 
recension of this book” (Monatschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judentums 81 [1937] 272). But Card. Mercati regards Sperber’s investigations 
as important even if his general theory or points of detail be not accepted. 

In commending these admirable studies of Card. Mercati to the attention of 
Biblical scholars, we may call attention to his related recent investigations 
which appeared elsewhere: on the writing of the tetragrammaton in the 
ancient Greek versions of the Old Testament (Bzblica 22 [1941] 339-354, 
365 f.);a new fragment of Justin Martyr’s Dialogue (ibid. 354-362); quotations 
from the Epistle of James in a pre-Vulgate text in the Transitus Mariae (ibid. 
362-365); Aquila’s version of Deut 26 17 f. (Biblica 23 [1943] 201-204); some 
Biblical quotations in the Fathers (Angelicum 20 [1943] 195-203); on the date 
of the ‘‘Syrus” mentioned in Greek Biblical commentaries (Biblica 26 [1945] 
1-11). 

RoBERT H. PFEIFFER 


The Early Eucharist, by Felix L. Cirlot. London: S. P. C. K., 1939. Pp. 268, 
$3.50. [Available in this country only from the author, 152 Locust St., Ver- 
sailles, Kentucky]. 


No apology need be made for the late notice of this book in this JouRNAL. 
It will stand the wear of time. The monograph is one of the most careful 
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studies of Eucharistic origins to appear to date. In non-polemic tone Dr. 
Cirlot refutes the theory of Lietzmann and his followers about a double source 
of the ancient Eucharist. His thesis develops a process of gradual unfolding 
in a single line of growth the implications of the Last Supper institution of 
Jesus. 

The author accepts without argument the Johannine chronology of the 
Passion. This leads him to reject any identification of the Last Supper not 
only with the Passover, but with a Passover-Sabbath Kiddush. Rather it 
was the solemn, formal banquet of a Haburah which Jesus commonly observed 
with his companions. The opinion is ventured that the publicly known 
character of this Haburah may help to account for the charge against Jesus 
as ‘‘a gluttonous man and wine-bibber.” At any rate the Haburah meal 
ordinarily included wine. Its form consisted of 1) a preliminary, informal 
‘course’ in which each one blessed for himself whatever food and drink was 
brought to him, 2) the formal meal proper, opened by the blessing and 
breaking of bread by one leader, and 3) the grace-after-meals, or food- 
blessing, said by the leader for all, and when wine was available said over a 
common cup called the Cup of Blessing. This final blessing would include a 
blessing of the wine if it had not been previously introduced and served. 

This last point serves Dr. Cirlot as a means of explaining the initial cup and 
its blessing in Luke’s account, in the Didache, and the cup-bread order found 
in I Corinthians. But in no way did an early wine-blessing preclude the grace- 
after-meals said over the Cup of Blessing, which “was the blessing par ex- 
cellence.” In appendices Dr. Cirlot presents a case for the longer text of Luke, 
and makes bold to suggest an emendation of Didache 9:2-3 by eliminating the 
rubrics. The author of the Didache mistook a reference to the Holy Vine of 
David as a wine-blessing, and so broke an initial bread-blessing in two. 
Another interesting speculation is that the difficulties at Corinth were a result 
of excesses at the preliminary course, a Palestinian feature of the common 
meal not introduced there by Paul but possibly by the Peter-party. This 
preliminary course consisted of food and drink brought by the members. 
Paul would eliminate this ‘“innovation.”” Some very wise words are written 
regarding the abuse of the argument from silence when passages such as 
Acts 2 42, 46, are used to deny a connection of the early Eucharist with the 
Last Supper, the memorial of the Passion, or sacramental conceptions, or to 
build up a theory of cup-less, wine-less Eucharists. 

Dr. Cirlot considers that Eucharist and Agape “were originally distinct, but 
not separate.” That is, he would distinguish the formal blessings before and 
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after the meal as the Eucharist proper; the common meal in between was the 
Agape. Sometime between Ignatius and Justin the Agape was separated from 
the Eucharist. This distinction seems to me to be overly-refined. I have long 
believed that until the second century Eucharist and Agape were inter- 
changeable terms. Dr. Cirlot admits as much with regard to the evidence of 
Ignatius. The Eucharist was itself the common meal with its blessings. The 
term Agape described it by reference to one of its deepest meanings. But for 
reasons which we can only guess the meal was whittled down to a symbolic 
one sometime before Justin. 

When this took place the two blessings, before and after the meal, became 
conjoined into one prayer, and thus began to develop the Anaphora towards 
its later stereotyped form. Dr. Cirlot suggests that two other consequences 
of this dropping of the common meal, which he calls the Agape, from the 
Eucharist, were: 1) the union of the much reduced and shortened Eucharist 
with the synagogue type of service, the later missa catechumenorum, and 
2) the change of hour for the Eucharist from night to morning. In these 
hypotheses I believe he is correct. It might be pointed out in support of these 
views that Hippolytus shows the Eucharist as a separate entity capable of 
being conjoined to other services (such as baptism or ordination) without any 
missa catechumenorum in the ordinary sense. 

We cannot trace here with Dr. Cirlot his lengthy discussion of the develop- 
ment of the liturgy and of Eucharistic doctrine. But we should wish to com- 
mend it to the careful study of those who would water down the sacramental 
and sacrificial beliefs of the Church from the beginning. He shows that the 
Eucharistic elements, as consecrated, were offered as a memorial and not as 
“4ndependent material sacrifices.” The early Fathers were too much at odds 
with paganism to conform the Christian sacrifice to the current notions of 
material offerings. And the thanksgiving said over the elements “not so much 
accompanied an (as yet) unexpressed act of oblation as actually was itself 
that act.... to give thanks over the cup 7s to offer it.’’ Similarly, he finds 
no evidence that the ‘‘invocation” (epiclesis) carried in the Ante-Nicene period 
either the form or the function of its later development in the East. He would 
view it as a synonym of the whole Anaphora. Because, however, of our skimpy 
evidence Dr. Cirlot is forced to some imaginary and conjectural descriptions 
of the development of this Anaphora to its final fixed forms in East and West. 
But one always finds him, in so doing, reasonable and persuasive. 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
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Christ and Divorce, by Felix L. Cirlot. Versailles, Ky., The Author (152 Locust 
St.), 1945. Pp. xiv, 237. $2.50. 


Dr. Cirlot in this book discusses the text-critical problems of the gospel 
pericopes dealing with divorce, and from that proceeds to an attempted 
reconstruction of Jesus’ actual teaching, with separate chapters on Matt 5 32 
and parallels, and the famous “‘exception clause.’’ The remainder of the book 
is a discussion of the problems of moral theology involved in the ecclesiastical 
application of this teaching. It is largely of a highly polemical nature, directed 
toward the proposals for modification of the marriage canon of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and answers in detail some recent articles by B. S. Easton, 
F. C. Grant, B. H. Jones, and W. H. Stowe. This review will not attempt to 
comment on that part of the book which relates to Episcopalian household 
affairs, but will rather confine itself to the Biblical aspects of the problem. 

Dr. Cirlot first argues that the original reading of Matt 19 9, which in its 
usual form contains the exception permitting a second marriage, is to be found 
in B, Origen, and a few other authorities, as follows: ‘But I tell you that who- 
ever divorces his wife, except for fornication, makes her to commit adultery, 
and he who marries a divorced woman commits adultery.”’ It must be said 
that he makes out an excellent case for this reading, and offers the interesting 
suggestion that this is also the reading of Tertullian. He then goes on to 
maintain, as I did in my pamphlet Jesus’ Teaching on Divorce (1945), that Q 
is the source of Matt 5 32=Luke 1618. However, F. C. Grant, in his most 
recent publication, The Mind of Christ on Marriage, p. 4 f., suggests that Matt 
5 32 is based on Mark, or possibly M, and that Luke 16 18 derives in turn from 
Matthew and is an intrusion into the text of Luke. Cirlot next argues that 
Q contained it in substantially the form of the B text of Matt 19 9, though 
without the exception clause, which practically all scholars now recognize as 
the evangelist’s addition. 

From this the author deduces that even though Matt 19 9 contained the 
exception clause, the evangelist did not mean to sanction a second marriage. 
This is an important point in his argument, which seeks to show that for several 
centuries the Christian Church did not admit any exceptions to Jesus’ teach- 
ing. I must say that I cannot follow Cirlot here; as he himself says on p. 88, 
“Of course it was taken for granted that whenever divorce was licit, remar- 
riage also was licit, since divorce ‘from bed and board’ without the right to 
remarry was a conception totally unknown to either Jews or gentiles before 
our Lord spoke on the subject.” This would apply to Matt 19 9, even if it 
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did not contain the words “‘and marry another,” and probably also to I Cor 
715. I imagine that in the first century some exceptions were made. 

Dr. Cirlot now proceeds to a still more doubtful conclusion. He not only pre- 
fers Matt 19 1-12 to Mark 10 1-12, but assigns practically the entire Matthaean 
pericope to Q (on p. 24 f. he prints a translation of his reconstruction). But 
the stories of both evangelists seem to me to be artificial. The heart of Mark’s 
pericope is vv. 6-9; Mark tacks on vv. 11 f., which he may derive from a source: 
similar to Q, and sutures the two together with v. 10. Matthew merely tries 
to smooth the story out and point it up as a rabbinic controversy by adding 
“for every cause.” It does not seem to me to follow that the smoothest and 
most logical form of a pericope is necessarily the original and genuine; on that 
argument, Matthew would nearly always represent the original teaching of 
Jesus. Cirlot sees clearly that Matt 19 17 is a recast of Mark 10 18; why is this 
not the case with Matt 19 &? As for the pericope being part of Q, it is true 
that Q may include a few “controversy stories,” e. g. Matt 12 11=Luke 14 5, 
but this story is in the typical Marcan form. However, as Cirlot says, these 
are merely details; the teaching about the permanence of marriage is clear. 

Chapter III contains a defence of the genuineness of Matt 19 9=5 32 against 
Easton’s contention that only Mark 10 6-9 embodies the actual words of Jesus. 
The argument is close and detailed, and cannot be reproduced here. All I can 
say on this point is that the traditions of Mark 10 6-9, Q (?), and I Cor 7 10f., 
are all very old, and bear witness to Christian teaching in the fifties and sixties; 
but Paul does not transmit that saying which stigmatizes a second marriage 
as adulterous. . 

On Chapter IV, ‘‘What Did Jesus Mean?’’, I would remark on only two 
details. It is not absolutely certain that Shammai allowed divorce only on the 
ground of infidelity (see S. Belkin, Philo and the Oral Law, p. 230); thus 
Matthew’s exception clause may be stricter. Matt 19 10-12 seems to me to 
reflect the protest of later Christians, not Jesus’ immediate disciples. 

Dr. Cirlot certainly establishes his main point: the exception clause cannot 
be genuine, and Jesus taught the permanency of marriage. There remains the 
difficult problem of the application of Jesus’ teaching, to which much of the 
book is devoted. It becomes increasingly clear, as one reads books like H. 
Windisch’s Der Sinn der Bergpredigt, that Jesus expected his teaching to be 
put into practice, and that the problems raised by Paul and later Christians 
did not occur to him at all. Undoubtedly he expected his followers to obey 
his decision and not to divorce their wives. He also expected that they should 
not swear oaths, go to lawcourts to claim their rights, or resist oppressors. 
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Even lust and anger are forbidden, and in the same legal language. What 
course ecclesiastical discipline should take in dealing with breaches of this 
teaching, is a question which involves the whole field of Christian theology and 
ethics. One cannot imagine a more able and penetrating defense of the strict 
view than that which Dr. Cirlot has given. To all students of Christian ethics 
his book will be extremely enlightening. 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


Theologische Zeitschrift, edited by K. L. Schmidt. Basel, 1945. 


The Theological Faculty of the University of Basel, Switzerland, has started 
publication of a bi-mensal theological magazine, Theologische Zeitschrift. Its 
editor is Prof. Karl Ludwig Schmidt, formerly of the University of Bonn and 
for many years editor of the Theologische Blatter. The magazine is published 
by Verlag Friedrich Reinhardt, Basel, Missions-strasse 36. Members of the 
editorial committee are Prof. Ernst Staehelin, Prof. Walter Baumgartner, and 
Prof. Oscar Cullmann, formerly of the University of Strasburg. Three issues 
have been published in 1945. The articles cover all aspects of theology, 
philosophy, and comparative religion. The contributors teach in the various 
universities of Switzerland, and the Theologische Zeitschrift is planned as a 
truly international magazine. For the time being, and probably for many 
years to come, the ThZ will be the only theological magazine in the German 
language. Two features, which are of special interest to the American student 
are its book review section, which gives a fairly good idea of the intensive 
literary production of Swiss theologians during the war years, and a section, 
called Notizen und Glossen, which provides extensive and highly interesting 
information about events in the Protestant churches and theological faculties 
of Central Europe. 


Otto A. PIPER 
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